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News of the Week 


| eee—vrsnigl was prorogued by Royal Commission 
on Friday, August 3rd. His Majesty’s Speech 
rerarne the words :— 
‘My Government have been happy to accept the proposed treaty 
i the renunciation of war in the form in which it was finally 
proposed to them by the Government of the United States. The 
proposed treaty has similarly been accepted by my Governments 
in the Dominions and by the Government of India. It is my 
confident expectation that, when completed, it will constitute 
anew and important guarantee of the world’s peace. 
We earnestly trust that “the King’s own words,” 
spoken for us all, will convince the people of the United 
States, and particularly their Senate, that Great Britain 
and the Empire are whole-heartedly for the Peace Pact, 
and that those explanations of already existing condi- 
tions in this hemisphere, which the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs felt bound in conscience to make in his 
Notes to Washington, are not “reservations” from 
which any American can fairly deduce that any Briton 
is less honestly or less earnestly in favour of the Pact than 
he is himself. The signing is expected to take place in 
Paris on August 27th. 
* * S * 

Let us join the Prince of Wales in thanking the French 
and Belgian peoples for their weleome to our Pilgrims 
who have invaded the areas where British troops fought 
between 1914 and 1918. The British Legion and the 
Empire League of Service made a great effort of organiza- 
tion, by which thousands passed from our ports to those 


across the Channel, including Lord Jellicoe, as head of 
the Legion, and Lady Haig, whose courage must appeal 
to all. Small parties paid formal representative visits 
to such spots as the grave of the Unknown French 
Soldier at the Are de Triomphe, but thousands went 
straight to Ypres and the old battle line over which 
they strayed in large parties. What a mixture of 
emotions was evoked! Pride and horror, triumph and 
sorrow! Those who had not the privilege of being of 
the company can scarcely imagine the deeper feelings 
any more than the trivial recollections of details, amusing 
or revolting, 


a Pilgrim to spots with which he was so familiar 


which must have arisen in the mind of many 
ten or 
fourteen years ago, 

* * * * 

There was a great assembly on Vimy Ridge on Monday, 
and on Tuesday the Prince joined the party at Béthune: 
and went on to Lille. On Wednesday, all gathered at 
the Menin Gate at Ypres, which will evidently be for all 
time the chief and centre of all British memorials on 
the battlefields, There the memorial service of the 
Legion was held, The formal dignity of high ceremonial 
was then willingly and impressively adopted by all. 
Belgium was represented by her Prince Charles, France 
by Marshal Pétain and General Gouraud, both by their 
localauthorities. After prayers, hymns and sacred music, 
the Archbishop of York gave a short but noble address 
upon the value of those sacrifices of the War which had 
brought to the world of this century the spirit and love 
of peace, as aimed at by the League of Nations and the 
Pact for the Renunciation of War. 

* * * * 

The anniversary of the Declaration of War compels 
us to contrast the condition of Europe to-day with that 
of fourteen years ago. However fully and rightly we 
now try to work for the common good with the enemies 
of those days, and to forget and forgive the part they 
took, we have no right to relax our earnest feeling of 
thankfulness that the cause of the Allies was allowed 
to triumph, or to forget the responsibilities of victory. 
They lay upon us obligations to Europe which are no 
less serious because, happily, we can now share them 
in co-operation with the vanquished, or can shift on 
to the League of Nations, of which we are only a part, 
the responsibility of many decisions and the exercise of 
some authority. Perhaps the worst blot upon Europe 
now is the condition of several “ minority ” populations, 
and for this every signatory of the pertinent treaties 
bears responsibility. There are other sources of uneasi- 
ness, such as the eastern frontiers of Germany and her 
neighbours. For these the time must soon come for 
consideration, when cool and judicious consideration is 
possible. So, too, with the intransigeance of Poland 


and Lithuania, Rumania and Hungary. 
* * * ** 


The most glaring difficulty at the moment is in Yugo- 
slavia, and we confess that we are profoundly disturbed 
by the disruptive forces that are in evidence in the kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. The Croat firebrand, 
M. Stephen Raditch, died on Wednesday, and all th 
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circumstances make a wild demonstration of Croat 
emotions probable. Already the editor of an anti-Croat 
paper, venturing to visit Zagreb, has met with a violent 
death. The Croat members of the Skupshtina have refused 
to attend its mectings in Belgrade, protesting that it is a 
murderous body. It has nevertheless met under the 
Slovene Father Koroshetz, the new Prime Minister, 
and is proceeding with the ratification of the Nettuno 
Conventions. That is a piece of work long overdue and 
likely to conduce to better relations with Italy, and we 
can well understand Dr. Marinkovitch’s determination 
not to withdraw from his undertaking. But it is the 
most exasperating step of all to the population nearer 
Dalmatia. At the same time the Croat members met 
in the old house of their Sabor at Zagreb. There they 
demanded Home Rule on somewhat the same lines upon 
which M. Raditch had claimed that the Crown of the 
Triune kingdom should be the only visible bond between 
Serbs and Croats. It is something to be thankful for that 
the absence of any open demand for complete separation 
implies that at present the leaders are inclined to 


moderation. 
* “ x x 


We can only chronicle some of the events in China. 
Deductions from them are searcely worth drawing, for 
the events as well as the men concerned are unaccountable. 
The Kuomintang is making a great effort to assert itself 
as the Government of all China and has received fresh 
recognition from an unexpected quarter, the Vatican. 
Pronouncements, some of them unexceptionable, have 
appeared, but the only progress made is on paper. The 
leaders already include groups that will not meet each 
other in session. No real progress at all is made along 
the lines of disbanding military forces or fixing the 
currency, although the more moderate leaders are said 
to realize the value of the advice given by the bankers 
and merchants who have spoken their minds. Certainly 
Mr. T. V. Soong, the nominal Minister of Finance, sees 
their wisdom, for he has plainly told the Kuomintang 
that their finance, so far as any exists, is chaotic, and 
has implied that national finance cannot be run on 
the principle of extracting all visible supplies and 
rendering no account of what happens to them. 

* 7 * * 

General Feng Yu-lsiang appears to be making appeals, 
to the eye at any rate, against the rapacity and corruption 
of others compared with his own sea-green incor- 
ruptibility. In the North there is no doubt that he 
and his troops are at present by far the most powerful 
elements. The Kuomintang has finally expelled Judge 
Loo Hsing-yuan from the Provisional Court at Shanghai 
and installed its own tool. Chiang Kai-shek seems to 
flutter uneasily to and fro between Nanking and 
Shanghai, while a new young extremist, Chen Kung-po, 
threatens to exercise a growing influence. As regards 
Great Britain it is said, but not yet confirmed, that the 
negotiations over the outrages at Nanking have been 
satisfactorily concluded. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday, August Ist, the House of Commons 
completed the business of Supply by agreeing to the 
vote for the Ministry of Health. This gave to the hard- 
worked Minister an opportunity to defend his policy and 
administration in the spheres of public health, the 
Poor Law, and finally of housing. After a “ spate” 
of building up to the moment of the reduction of the 
subsidy, there was naturally a lull, but he expected that 
by the end of the year there would be 100,000 more houses 
built during 1928. Mr. Chamberlain said that more 
advantage was now being taken of the Housing of the 


Rural Workers Act. 


On the same day the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions gave particulars of the arrangements made 
with commendable speed for 10,000 men, including 
as many miners as possible, to go to Canada this month 
to help gather the harvest. There is obviously no 
time to waste, and we regret that there was a slight 
hitch over a suggested “ guarantee’ that the Canadian 
railway companies should find winter farm work for the 
men. Such a “ guarantee’ was hardly to be expected, 
though we do count upon the railways and other bodies 
too to do their best to help at the anxious time of the end 
of the harvest. Difficulties are then bound to arise 
against which there is little time now to make provision, 
Rapid progress is being made, and if out of the thousands 
who go hundreds stay permanently at work, great good 
will have been done on both sides. And we shall look to 
those who stay in Canada to act, as they can better than 
anyone else, as emigration agents, calling to their relatives 
and friends, not least to their fiancées, who are let less 
happily behind. In connexion with emigration, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald spoke faithfully to the Canadians 
on his arrival among them last weck, saying that their 
regulations were too stiff and that they should be content 
not to skim the cream only of our population. 


* * ae 
On Thursday, August 2nd, the Prime Minister delighted 
the House by the neatness of his answer to a question 


intended to embarrass him and his colleagues over the 
difference of opinion inside the Cabinet upon the matter 
of free imports. Rising from his seat between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary, 
he said that Mr. Churchill's recent speech had stated “ less 
tersely but more eloquently ” the policy which he himself 
had laid down, whereas the speech of Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks had stated no policy at all. He proceeded to 
borrow the words (according to the Times) of a leariucd 
judge, saying that he was struck “ not so much by the 
diversity of testimony as by the many-sidedness of truth.” 
Knowing that Mr. Baldwin has been anything but a con- 
vinced Free Trader and remembering that no one could 
have personally greater temptation to clutch at any 
plausible means of helping the iron and steel industry, we 
greatly admire his good-humoured determination to 
stick to his pledges and not to allow the “ Safeguarding 
measures insidiously to advance to the point where they 
would approach a general tariff. He has further “ put it 
in writing” in a letter to the Chicf Whip, saying the 
welcome words: ‘‘ We are pledged, and shall continue 
to be pledged, not to introduce Protection.” 
* a x * 

The Times has had two tentative articles suggesting 
that an impartial Commission would be a better way of 
reviewing our fiscal policy than could be found in political 
party strife, and hinting that we should possibly be in a 
better position to bring down the admittedly excessive 
Continental tariffs if we had a general tariff as our own 
weapon, a tarif de combat as they say abroad with a very 
slightly different sense. We infinitely prefer for guidance 
the earnest pleading, implicit in all their findings, of the 
far-seeing and experienced members of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, that those nations which have done 
most for the prosperity and wealth of the world by fos- 
tering the free exchange of goods, should not reverse their 
policy by fighting tariffs with tariffs, but persevere in 
their wiser course of keeping before the opening eyes of 
Europe the example of freedom, which is worth more than 
precept and is infinitely less dangerous to themsclves 
and others than methods of combat. 

* 1 * 


To return to the House of Commons: it proceeded to 
discuss the Report of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
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Conference, which we expressed strong approval last 
week. Mr. Baker, Labour member for Bristol, apparently 
wished to condemn the Government for accepting a 
Report which did not recommend the complete nationali- 
gation of both means of communication. He went quite 
the wrong way about his business, for he used his Parlia- 
mentary privilege to plunge into wholesale insinuations 
of interested action on the part of members of the Con- 
ference, members of Parliament, financiers and news- 
paper controllers. Other members of his party, notably 
Mr. Ammon, who has been His Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General, dissociated themselves from these personal 
attacks, some of which were answered at once. Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, for instance, warmly defended the 
Canadian representative. Sir John Gilmour was little 
moved by them in replying upon the debate. The Empire 
has State-owned and privately owned cables which it is 
necessary to preserve, although their capacity to earn 
profits is threatened by the State-owned wireless stations, 
A bold amalgamation of the two systems was needed. 
The whole can be readily taken over and worked by the 
State in an emergency if it is amalgamated. The State 
sells its cables, whose earning capacity is waning, and 
leases its wireless stations, whose capacity is likely to 
increase under enterprising management. It leaves to 
private enterprise both the risks and the scope for 
initiative. At the same time it keeps rights of control 
over a monopoly in the interest of the public. The whole 
scheme is an excellent compromise. 
X > . * 


On Friday last Parliament met for the last time in 
the session. The Commons returned to their discussion 
upon the Ministry of Pensions, whose new schemes of 
“ stabilization’ we recorded last week. They have 
given general satisfaction and little heed was given to 
the suggestion that as the Ministry was obviously not a 
permanent one, it would be well to begin to think of dis- 
banding it and to let the Post Office do its routine work, 
There was something more than decency in the general 
fecling of thankfulness that on the eve of the fourteenth 
anniversary of the Declaration of War, although memories 
to-day surprise us by their shortness in some directions, 
the country shows no sign of forgetting its debt of 
gratitude to the War pensioners. The Royal Assent was 
then given in the House of Lords to more than a hundred 
Acts, a rich harvest in quantity and on the whole of 
satisfactory quality. The Prorogation followed and the 
King’s Speech was read. We have quoted the reference 
to the Peace Pact. The Speech also recorded the satis- 
factory results of diplomacy over the Tangier Statute and 
the Treaty with Persia. In Imperial matters it referred 
to the approval so far shown of the Wireless and Cables 
Conference’s Report, to the Constitutional changes 
adopted or proposed in British Guiana and Ceylon, and 
to the Report of the Commissioners on Agriculture and 
Rural Economy in British India. In home affairs the 
anxiety caused by unemployment and the state of basic 


industries was not minimized. Henceforward until 
November silence will reign in the Palace of Westminster. 
x * * a 


We offer our sympathy to Italy over the loss of a 
submarine, with all hands, in the Adriatic. All that 
science could do to raise the vessel or to inject fresh air 
did not avail to save the twenty-seven lives. The Italians 
yield to none in their mechanical skill, which was illus- 
trated this week by the success of Italian divers and 
salvage equipment, which explored at a depth of forty 
fathoms a Belgian vessel which was sunk off Belle Ile 
during the War. The fact that the safe which was 
extracted and brought to the surface did not contain 


some diamonds, as expected, did not lessen the achieve- 
ment. 
* * * * 

It was announced last week that Sir Charles Holmes 
will retire from the Directorship of the National Gallery 
at the end of this year but will remain a trustee. He has 
seen great changes in the greatest gallery in the world 
during his twelve years of direction. He would be the 
first to express gratitude for the many acquisitions of 
enormous importance ; the hanging of the pictures now 
not only shows them better but makes the Gallery a more 
intelligent teacher of the theories and history of art. 
Earlier he was Slade Professor at Oxford and then Keeper 
of the National Portrait Gallery. We hope that he will 
continue to paint and to write admirable books on art 
during a long leisure. He will be succeeded by Mr. 
Augustus Daniel, who is already a trustee whose very 
wide learning in all schools of painting is recognized by all 
modern students. He worked at one time in the British 
School of Rome. 

Ss * * 7 

When Parliament, elected on an ever-widening fran- 
chise, makes us doubt on occasions whether the democracy 
of our ideals, at which we have steadily aimed, will not 
slay itself or be debauched by unscrupulous demagogues, 
there is always comfort to be found in the great Friendly 
Societies which have nobly survived State Insurance 
schemes and other legislation that has threatened volun- 
tary effort. The Chief Ranger of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters did not fail us when he said at the High Court 
held on Monday :— 


*T am not going to condemn social legislation which has for its 
aim and object the improvement of the conditions of the people ; 
but we have to be very careful that such legislation shall not remove 
from the individual his or her own responsibility. The consciousness 
of responsibility is one of the sheet-anchors of life, and it will be a 


serious day for the nation if ever we get into the position of trans- 


ferring that responsibility to the State.’ 


* * * * 


Mr. Ameer Ali died suddenly last week in this country 
where he had made his home continuously for over twenty 
years. He was born in Oudh where his family, who 
claimed descent from Mahomet, had settled after living for 
some gencrations in Persia. He was educated at Hooghly 
College, came to England as a young man and was called 
to the Bar. He had a very successful legal career in 
India and became the first Mahometan Judge of the Bengal 
High Court. In 1904 he returned to England and five 
years later became the first Indian Privy Councillor and a 
member of the Judicial Committee on which his knowledge 
of India and Indian Law were often of high value. He will 
also be remembered long, both here and in India, by his 
writings. They won for him the reputation of being the 
most important interpreter of Islam to Europe, as he had 
been to the Government of India in earlier days. In 
later years Indian Moslems were inclined to think him 
too much occidentalized to represent them fairly. During 
the War and the years of treaty-making he was ardently 
loyal to the Allied cause until the plight of Turkey 
evoked his sympathy with his co-religionists. A letter 
upon the preservation of big game appeared from him in the 
Times the day after his death. In it he compared Indian 
methods with those in force in > 


ee 


our African colonies ”’ ; 
a tiny point, but a pleasant indication of his outlook. 
* - * - 


Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102%; on Wednesday week 1023; a year ago 1013. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89}; on 
Wednesday week 893; a year ago 86%. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 773; on Wednesday week 773; 
a year ago 764k. 
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The Prime Minister 


\ iow will be general relief, except among keen 

politicians in the Opposition camps, at the Prime 
Minister's prompt and definite repudiation of the Protec- 
tionist manoeuvres in which many Unionist members and 
several Ministers have been all too actively engaged. 
His letter of August 3rd to the Unionist Chief Whip puts 
it on record that Mr. Baldwin's Ministry “ are pledged, 
and shall continue to be pledged, not to introduce Pro- 
tection,” and “not to impose any taxes on food.” It 
would be difficult to choose plainer terms than these. 
We may safely infer that Mr. Baldwin, with the support 
of Mr. Churchill, has reasserted his authority in the 
Cabinet and imposed a more or less discreet silence on 
those ardent spirits who, like Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
evidently wish to unfurl once again the banner of Tariff 
Reform and fight the General Election on that issue. The 
fiscal policy of the Government is to remain unchanged. 
Certain details in the procedure for dealing with petitions 
for safeguarding this or that industry may perhaps be 
simplified. Mr. Baldwin's statement that “no manu- 
facturing industry will be barred from presenting its 
case before the appointed tribunal ” seems to imply that 
the technical difficulties which prevented the case of the 
iron and steel industries from being heard will be removed. 
But beyond Safeguarding Mr. Baldwin absolutely declines 
to go, and his Protectionist followers must accept his 
decision or wreck their party by another split. The 
deplorable results of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s fiscal 
adventure between 1903 and 1906 are, however, so 
patent to anyone who looks back twenty years that 
we do not expect any prominent Unionist to repeat that 
experiment now. 

Even if it were reasonable to suppose that by adopting 
a general tariff we should very soon find employment for 
all the workmen now eating out their hearts in idleness— 
and that, we firmly believe, is a delusion—the Protec- 
tionist demand at this time implies a complete lack of 
faith in the Government's alternative policy, which aims 
at encouraging industry by reducing its burden of local 
taxation. The Cabinet has deliberately adopted a bold 
scheme for recasting our whole rating system. To 
finance it, Mr. Churchill imposed his new petrol tax in 
this year’s Budget. To prepare the way for it, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain brought in and carried his Rating 
Valuation Act, which provides that farm land shall be 
free from local rates and that productive industries shall 
be relieved of three-fourths of their rates, while railways 
are to be relieved in respect of such parts of their under- 
takings as are concerned with the transport of heavy 
material, such as coal, iron ore, steel and the like. The 
principal measure of the coming session is to be a Local 
Government Reform Bill, which has been fully described 
in a White Paper. It will enlarge the rating areas, 
confer larger powers on the County Councils, especially 
by transferring to them the administration of the Poor 
Law and the upkeep of all roads, and readjust the finencial 
relations between the Councils and the Treasury. The 
purpose of all these complex and ambitious measures is 
to make local government more efficient and less costly, 
and, by derating productive industries, to assist them to 
reduce their output costs and thus to meet foreign com- 
petition whether here or overseas. It is hoped, and not 
without reason, that our industries, thus relieved of a great 
part of the stupendous load of rates, will rapidly recover 
their old vigour and find work for many more people than 
they can now employ. The reform of our archaic rating 
system was overdue in any case, and there is much to be 


on Unionist Policy 


said for the redistribution of the functions of local govern. 
ment, and the enlargement of the powers of the county, 
especially in the rural districts. But the main object of 
the scheme is to promote employment, and reduce the 
terribly large army of out-of-work men and women who 
are a source of misery to themselves and to their 
friends and neighbours. Surely every supporter of the 
Government is in honour bound to help, rather than 
to hinder, a policy so well considered and so beneficent 
as this. 

If the Protectionist method of coping with unemploy- 
ment were the only one available, we could understand 
the impatience of those Unionist members who have 
been pressing for a rapid extension of the tariff, and 
especially for duties on imported steel. But now that the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues have adopted an 
alternative method, and are half-way towards the com- 
pletion of the necessary legislative measures, it is surpris- 
ing that any attempt should be made to hark back to the 
other policy, with all its obvious disadvantages and 
positive dangers. A dispassionate observer would say 
that, if Mr. Baldwin has not yet convinced his own 
followers of the wisdom and soundness of his great 
scheme of derating, he may find it very difficult to con- 
vince the country that the drastic reforms foreshadowed 
are necessary and desirable. To that extent the Protee- 
tionist agitation of the last few weeks has done harm to 
the Government and weakened the prestige which they 
gained during the session. The public have now to 
be convinced anew that the Government's policy is 
worth trying, even if it involves the abolition of the Boards 
of Poor Law Guardians, the diminution of the powers 
and responsibilities of the smaller local bodies, and much 
controversy between those industries which are to be 
derated and those which are not. It would be well if 
those Unionists who have a hankering after Tariff Reform 
would realize the position, and put aside such fiscal 
fancies and concentrate on the defence of the oflicial 
policy of their party. No man can ride two horses at 
once, and Unionists who seek to preach Tariff Reform and 
Rating Reform simultaneously will have a rude awakening 
when the General Election comes. 

We need not repeat our views of the futility of Protce- 
tion as a permanent cure for unemployment in Great 
Britain, nor our reasons for believing that this highly 
industrialized country would never accept the taxes on 
food which must be an inseparable part of a Protective 
system. Here we desire only to emphasize the fact that 
the Government has devised an alternative method of 
coping with unemployment, and that in the public interest 
its policy deserves a fair trial. The defating programme 
will involve disadvantages and difficulties, but it promises 
counterbalancing benefits of a lasting kind in our local 
administration, and it will unquestionably help every 
manufacturer, large or small, successful or unlucky, in 
the competition for markets. The Government policy 
has so far elicited very little serious criticism. Even Mr. 
Lloyd George has found it difficult to do more than poke 
fun at the somewhat complex White Paper. The public 
are awaiting a fuller exposition of the details, and of the 
reasons why derating should help to lessen unemployment 
and increase prosperity. All Unionist politicians should 
address themselves to the task whole-heartedly. Those 
who at this juncture prefer to trifle with the old and 
discredited remedy of Protection are flying in the face of 
Providence. They can only injure themselves and ruin 
their party’s chance of retaining power. 
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“The New Prospect” 


rYPMIE schools of Britain are silent to-day as the Palace 

of Westminster. The teachers after a few days’ 
rest may have time to think ; 
tors too are untroubled by the small! details of education. 
It is therefore no bad moment to ask them to consider at 


managers and administra- 


leisure bigger questions that will shortly be thrust upon 
them. The voluminous ** Hadow ” Report (of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the Education of the Adolescent) 
is more than a year old, but the older it is the more diflicult 
to face the plunge into such a wide sea. The Board 
of Education has issued from H.M. 
Stationery Office a shorter pamphlet (No. 60, price 6d.) 
alled The New Prospect in Education, in which the gist 
of the Report can be found, and some important informa- 
tion about the steps which the present energetic President 
is now taking, or means the Board to take as soon as 
possible, on the recommendation of the Report. 


considerately 


The great change will be the introduction of a clear 
cut in a child’s education at the age of eleven vears. 
Hitherto the only break in “ elementary” education 
has been when a child of seven leaves the Infants’ Depart- 
ment for the upper standards, sometimes with a dreary 
prospect of seven years to be spent under the same 
teachers (however admirable) in the same rooms. <A 
frequent result has been that a forward child has reached 
by the age of thirteen a point beyond which he or she 
makes scarcely any progress in the last year. The slowest 
child must often set the pace or be neglected, and the 
quickest must mark time. The teachers can find no time, 
means, or place to give to the clever one individual 
attention. When we have “primary” schools for 
children of five to eleven, with the old break at seven 
more or less as before, there is very good reason to hope 
that the average child of eleven at the top of the primary 
school will be nearer the level of the present children of 
thirteen and fourteen than he now is in, say, the fourth 
standard ; and there should be less stagnation at the 
top. This will be the more evident if about the same 
time the efforts that are being made to reduce the 
numbers in classes show their effect substantially. 

The children under eleven, then, will remain much as 
they are, but their “junior” school will be regarded 
more as preparatory to the “ senior~’ The pro- 
posed changes will affect all children of eleven to fourteen, 
or to fifteen, for already every Authority ought to have 
found room for those who stay voluntarily to the age of 
fifteen. One may say truly that the changes proposed 
are mainly “ structural,” intended to lead more easily to 
the Technical, Commercial or other secondary schools 
which are the rungs of the ladder from the Infants’ 
School to the University. But that is the vague language 
by which we are as often bored as really inspired. The 
education in the senior school is to be based on a four-year 
course, for the leaving age will be boldly taken as fifteen, 
and it is meant to fit in with the secondary education 


school. 


already provided for boys and girls up to eighteen. The ~ 


hope is that the general education of every child from 
eleven to fifteen will improve, and early specialization 
will not, we are thankful to say, be an aim. We hope it 
will not plausibly creep in where it is found possible to 
relax uniformity and to vary courses slightly for children 
of varying powers and natural bents. A wise teacher 
would, if he has the chance, make good use of the variety, 
and hope is held out that scope will be given; but that 
is casier in theory than in the practice of a hard-driven 
teacher. Those who are familiar with the working of the 
“central” schools which active Local Authorities have 


been lately starting will most readily imagine the future 
senior schools, bearing always in mind that while our 
central schools are selective, the senior schools wil! be for 
all children. In areas where schools of both types can 
exist, they will be there side by side, just as the central 
schools exist and will continue to exist side by side with 
the junior Technical Schools in which no change is now 
proposed. Elsewhere the senior schools will be in a sense 
central schools, but not selective. At the age of eleven 
the great majority of children will thus go to a fresh 
building. That alone will be a great stimulus to them. 
To start afresh in new surroundings with school-fellows 
all older and wiser than oneself, 
younger children with whom to compare oneself, is a 
mightily different thing at the age of eleven from the 
often dreary progress in one school from five to fourteen. 


with no infants or 


The pamphlet is for those who are interested in national 
education, which ought to mean every intelligent person, 
It is not for those whose only educational interest lies in 
their local rates or the Board's Estimates. That very 
serious side of the shield is not dealt with and, so far as 
we know, no firm estimates of the costs have been 
attempted. We can only say that, although few of the 
parents realize how much money they take for their 
children, we grudge money for education less than for 
any other Socialistic public expenditure. (Let no one 
gall us by writing to say that * Money spent on education 
is an investment.” It is, and none better; but invest- 
ment is the luxury of those who have a surplus income. 
Where is ours to-day?) The expense will be spread 
over several years, but we cannot have places for all 
children up to fifteen, which is expected to be the com- 
pulsory age within four years from now, when the 
decrease of the school-age population due to the War 
will have disappeared ; we cannot have more selective 
central schools ; we cannot have new senior schools; we 
cannot have more teachers for more children in smaller 
classes without putting our hands in our pockets. We 
are surprised that Lord Eustace Percy said lately that 
the New Prospect was “not an expensive policy.” It 
seems to us bound to be. There will be certain savings 
but they will look very small beside the expenditure. 
We cannot to-day go into the different ways in which the 
scheme will have to be worked out in rural and urban 
areas, nor into the different effects upon “ provided” 
and ** non-provided ” schools. 

There is a good deal of new nomenclature here which 
may or may not mean much. Educationists, like other 
-ists, are prone to invent a jargon, but on_ historical 
grounds we protest against a suggestion in Sir Henry 
Hadow’s Report, to call all the Secondary Schools 
Grammar Schools. Since long before the days of Edward 
VI. a Grammar School was one that taught Latin and pro- 
duced * Glomerels.” There has grown up through the 
centuries at least an “implied contract” that a Grammar 
School teaches Latin, and everyone who cares for the 
glorious history and traditions of British education would 
feel hurt by a rupture of that contract. We can 
only add that we hope that all “ educationists ” 
will study the pamphlet during the holidays if they 
have not already done so. Particularly we commend 
it to ihe thousands who do such a vast aggregate of 
voluntary educational work throughout the country. 
They have our gratitude for the time and labour they 
spend, but they must be well informed of impending 
changes if their services or their criticisms are to have 
full value, 
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The Entente and the War 
into the the Foreign Office, and Lord Lansdowne himself. Sander. 


| ee teen their exhaustive researches 

ultimate origins of the War, Dr. Gooch and 
Dr. Temperley have now produced the third of 
their projected eleven volumes under the heading, 
The Testing of the Entente. The description is well 
chosen, for the documents here collected cover the years 
1904 to 1906, thus spanning a period which began with 
the ratification of the various Agreements on which the 
Entente was formally based, included the Franco-German 
crisis over Morocco in 1905, and ended with the Algeciras 
Conference in 1906. 

The outstanding feature of British policy in these years 
was a gradual but unmistakable tendency to move nearer 
to France and further from Germany. The question for 
students of the “* responsibility question ” is how far that 
tendency was inevitable and whether the policy of the 
British Government at this period could and should have 
been differently shaped. To that question this volume, 
of course, gives no explicit answer, for it is not the business 
of Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley to do more than place 
in the hands of the public the material on which the public 
may base judgments of its own. But this at least may 
be said, that the papers here reproduced reveal a Con- 
servative Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, and his 
Liberal successor, Sir Edward Grey, both alike pursuing 
to the best of their ability the traditional British policy 
of semi-detachment—though semi-detachment was _ be- 
coming increasingly impossible—from Continental com- 
plications, based on the conviction that Great Britain 
could best render service to the cause of peace by throwing 
in her weight against any Power or group of Powers that 
seemed to be aiming at a European hegemony. 

But the judgments to be passed on British policy in the 


years in question depend largely on one vital question of 


fact. Did Lord Lansdowne, in 1905, give any promise 
of armed assistance to France in the event of a conflict 
with Germany ? It was widely asserted that he did. 
The Germans were convinced that the pledge had been 
given. Both Prince Biilow, the German Chancellor, and 
Holstein, the powerful permanent head of the German 
Foreign Office, assured Sir Frank Lascelles, then British 
Ambassador, that they had unimpeachable information 
of the offer by Great Britain to France of an offensive and 
defensive alliance against Germany. The French Press 
was just as full of the same story, and Deleassé himself, 
who was Foreign Minister at the time, appears to have 
given at least tacit support to the assertion, which 
support, indeed, he put into plain language years later. 
Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley have done their utmost 
to probe this question to its depths, with results that are 
altogether negative. France may conceivably have 
understood in all sincerity more than was meant, but it 
is clear enough now that nothing more than diplomatic 
support was ever offered. Lord ‘Lansdowne in May, 1905, 
spoke cordially to M. Cambon, then Ambassador in 
London, about the desirability of the maintenance of the 
most absolute confidence between the British and French 
Governments and the discussion by them in advance of 
any serious contingencies that might confront them. 
In a later minute attached to his own record of this 
conversation, Lord Lansdowne observes, “I suppose 
this was the origin of the offensive and defensive 
Alliance.” 

But while the available documents reveal nothing more 
than this, the matter is carried a little further by explicit 
statements which the editors have obtained from Lord 
Sanderson, at the time Permanent Under-Secretary at 


son writes in 1922, “I think I am justified in affirming 
that no such promise was made and that we went no 
farther than warning the German Government that jf 
Germany attacked France in connection with the Entente 
we could not undertake to remain indifferent.” On this 
Lord Lansdowne contents himself with commenting that 
his own recollection accords with Lord Sanderson’s, 
But there were, of course, the military conversations, 
which seem to have dated in a vague form from thy 
later days of the Lord Lansdowne régime, but only 
took definite shape after Sir Edward Grey had takey 
office. Colonel Repington was the original go-between, 
but the conversations were regularized early in 1906, 
Little record of the Anglo-French exchanges has been 
preserved. Most of them were apparently oral, and 
went unrecorded. But a very full and interesting account 
of the military conversations with Belgium has been ex- 
humed from the War Office archives. From the cocu- 
ments as a whole it emerges that the conversations were 
purely technical and never political, that the Foreign 
Secretary was, perhaps deliberately, not privy to them, 
though he, of course, knew of their existence, and that no 
further commitment was ever indicated beyond the in- 
tention of the War Office and Admiralty to take certain 
military dispositions, if ever the course of political deveclop- 
ments should find Britain, France and Belgium ranged 
together against Germany. Knowledge of the con- 
versations was confined to so small a circle in the different 
countries that they could hardly have had much effect 
on governmental policies, much less on public opinion, 
At the same time it is a little significant to find General 
Grierson at the War Office writing to the British Military 
Attaché in Brussels at the close of the Anglo-Belgian 
conversations, “I am afraid that for the present all 
chance of our little plans coming off is at an end, 
though one never knows what the future has in store 
for us.” 

For the students of underlying causes perhaps the most 
interesting documents in a volume packed with interest 
from beginning to end are Sir Eyre Crowe's exhaustive 
Memorandum on January Ist, 1907, on the course of 
relations between Britain, France and Germany, and Lord 
Sanderson’s comments (annotated by Crowe's counter- 
comments) thereon. Sanderson, it must be remembered, 
had been Permanent Under-Secretary from 1894 to 1906. 
Crowe in 1907 was only a Senior Clerk, but he was already 
establishing that position of commanding influence which 
he later enjoyed under successive Foreign Ministers. 
The Crowe Memorandum is a cold, dispassionate indict- 
ment of German policy in every quarter of the globe, 
and its general tenor may be indicated by a single 
quotation. “ The action of Germany towards this country 
since 1890,” wrote Mr. Crowe as he then was, “ might be 
likened not inappropriately to that of a professional 
blackmailer, whose extortions are wrung from his victims 
by the threat of some vague and dreadful consequences 
in case of a refusal. To give way to the blackmailer’s 
menaces enriches him, but it has long been proved by 
uniform experience that, although this may secure for 
the victim temporary peace, it is certain to lead to 
renewed molestation and higher demands after ever- 
shortening periods of amicable forbearance. The black- 
mailer’s trade is generally ruined by the first resolute 
stand made against his exactions and the determination 
rather to face all risks of a possibly disagreeable situation 
than to continue in the path of endless concessions. But, 
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failing such determination, it is more than probable that 
the relations between the two parties will grow steadily 
worse.” The Memorandum was sent to Sanderson, who 
had by that time retired, and who, to the surprise of Sir 
Charles Hardinge, then Permanent Under-Secretary 
himself, “‘ weighed in with a long memorandum taking 
up the cudgels for Germany.’ Between the inherent 
merits of the Crowe thesis and of the Sanderson thesis 
students of history must decide as they will. The im- 
portant fact is that the two opposing theses existed, and 
that the one was apparently dominant at the Foreign 
Office till about 1906, and the other increasingly so on- 
wards. Within the Forcign Office itself, that is to say, 
the tendency to move towards France and away from 
Germany was manifest. 

How far this tendency was inevitable is, it may again 


Some Thoughts 
HAVE little sympathy with those critics who 
complain bitterly that Mr. Baldwin, after having 
talked a great deal about his * young men,” has failed 
to give them a chance. The said young men are a 
painstaking, hard-working, conscientious, well-intentioned 
lot. But I can detect no signs of a budding political 
genius amongst them. And even if there be a potential 
Lloyd George or Churchill damping down with such 
resignation as he can command the fires that inwardly 
consume him, he can take consolation from the fact that 
his powers can be revealed and developed far better, 
and to an infinitely greater extent, on the floor of the 
House, than submerged in the dusty files of a Government 
Department. 

A long apprenticeship on the back benches, involving 
aeons of boredom, if faithfully served, is the finest of all 
trainings for a political career, and no one knows this 
better than the present Prime Minister. Nevertheless 
it will be a matter for regret if no changes at all in the 
personnel of the Government are to be made before the 
end of this Parliament. It is inconceivable that every 
appointment made by Mr. Baldwin, of necessity in a 
hurry, in 1924 should have turned out to be a_ striking 
Some misfits were inevitable, and have been 
It is the painful, 


Success. 
proved by the course of events to exist. 
but most important, duty of a Prime Minister in the 
national interest to secure that the highest executive 
posts are filled by the best available men. 

Perhaps no work is more exhausting than that which 
devolves upon a modern Cabinet Minister, whose principal 
function is to supply the executive machine with imagi- 
nation, constructive driving power. The 
present administration is certainly competent, but not 
strikingly superior in all-round intellectual calibre to 
some of its predecessors. Yet probably fewer changes 
have been made in its personnel than in any British 
Government which has held office for a similar period. 
There is another less serious aspect of the situation. The 
British electorate, which is at best fickle, shows every 
sign of being bored not only with the present Government 
but with the present House of Commons. It is, as I 
have often pointed out, politically half asleep just now, 
but it will be roused from its slumbers next year. If, 
when it awakens, it sees the same faces occupying pre- 
cisely the same positions, it may well decide that under 


ideas, and 


modern conditions five years is long enough for any 
politician at one job, and that someone else had better 
be given a show. Now it must be extremely distasteful 
to a man of Mr. Baldwin's temperament to dispense with 


be observed, a question for maturer judgment than is 
possible in the review of a collection of documents so 
momentous on the morrow of their publication. The 
events, moreover, of the years 1904 to 1906 must be 
considered not in isolation but in their due relation to 
what went before and after. Only this need be added, 
that it seems, paradoxically enough, that the formal 
Entente with France was made possible by the fact that 
we had a series of definite disagreements with France to 
clear up. In regard to Germany, no such situation 
existed. There were constant irritations, but few con- 
crete differences. All, therefore, that was possible, as 
more than one British diplomat remarked, was general 
assurances of good will, and fine words butter as few 
parsnips in the diplomatic field as in any other department 
of life. 


on the Session 


the services of anyone. But this danger might well be 
averted by a kind of general post in the Ministry. Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans, for example, has frequently 
displaved a aptitude for 
known to have a keen interest in the problems which 
at present confrout British industry. Yet he is 

pelled, apparently for ever, to devote his whole time and 
attention to military affairs, for the study of which some 
of his colleagues are peculiarly well equipped. 
the Under-Secretaries. To Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. 
Walter Elliot, and Mr. Betterton it must scem that they 
have never known any existence outside the departments 


special economics. He is 


coMm- 


Ta ke 


they now occupy, for, with a brief interval, they have 
been there since 1922! Surely it is more than desirable 
that they should bring fresh ideas to other Departments, 
for their present positions are becoming almost. indis- 
tinguishable from those of senior civil servants. Colonel 
Moore-Brabazon, similarly placed, could stick it no 
longer. He should not have that 
his resignation was one of the most deplorable incidents 


been overlooked ; 
of this Parliament, his recent speeches have gone far to 
prove. A fairly comprehensive exchange of posts would 
at once bring new life to the Government, and help to 
restore in it a measure of public interest. 

The case of the House of Commons is more difficult. 
It is certainly not accorded that amount of publicity 
which is necessary if a live and vital democracy is to 
survive. This is partly due to the inadequacy of the 
present Opposition and partly to an obsolete Parliamentary 
The first may be remedied next vear. The 
Mr. Garvin 


procedure. 
second can only be cured by drastic reform. 
has recently pointed out that the notion that democracy 
can direct the details of administration is false in theory 
and unworkable in practice, and that in fact democracy 
concerns itself with polities mainly to appoint an executive. 
The House of Commons is always at its best in deciding 
some broad question of principle—witness the Prayer 
Book debates and the interest they aroused. ‘ Com- 
mittees of the whole House,” which are supposed to 
supervise the details of legislation, are in practice farcical. 
This is one of the reasons why the House of Commons 
to-day exercises so little control over the national finances. 
The spectacle of a hundred dejected members bundling 
through important clauses of the Finance Bill at four 
o’clock in the morning is ludicrous and lamentable. The 
solution would appear to lie in the creation of Committees 
of the House, and in some cases of both Houses, armed 
with adequate powers, to deal with the details of all 


legislation, There is, in addition, a good deal to be said 
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in favour of the foreign system of special committees to 
consider, in the executive sphere, definite branches of 
the public administration. 

This would leave the House of Commons free to deal, 
at reasonable heurs, with the things which properly 
appertain to it—the appointment and dismissal of Govern- 
ments, the discussion and approval of broad _ issues 
of policy. Incidentally—and pace Commander Eyres- 
Monsell—such a system would lead to a great deal more 
independence of judgment on the part of private members. 

No session in which the Franchise Bill became law, the 
rating scheme was adumbrated, the Maxton-Cook revolt 
was initiated, and a Protectionist agitation initiated and 
quelled, can be described as wholly dull or uneventful. 
Mr. Churchill remains easily the dominating figure. When 
all is said and done it is around proposals which, but for 
his imagination and drive, would never have seen the light 
in their present form, that the next election will be 
fought. Mr. Baldwin, by his firm and judicious handling 
of the Protectionist crisis, has seen to that. The Maxton 
revolt is symptomatic of the success which has attended 
the Communist assaults in the North, and the general 
misgiving which Mr. MacDonald's wobblings and hesita- 
tions have aroused in the rank and file of the Labour 
Party. It must be painful to be afflicted with a leader 
who is constitutionally incapable of giving a lead, formu- 
lating a policy, or announcing a practical programme. If 
the Parliamentary Labour Party continues to do as 
badly as it has done during the last Session, the movement 
will undoubtedly go back in the country. I can see only 
one man in the House of Commons who, under existing 
circumstances, might pull things together, and unite 
the party in support of a fighting, but not wholly imprac- 
ticable, programme. And that is Mr. Tom Johnston. 
Liberal reports from the constituencies are apparently 
not very encouraging. But Mr. Lloyd George, with 
dauntless optimism, talks and laughs and hopes on. 
He is fundamentally gay—and that is rare nowadays, 
especially in one who has fallen from Olympus. 

Meanwhile the ball returns, with persistent regularity, 
to Mr. Baldwin’s feet. He must realize by now that a 
reconstruction of the heavy industries is vital, and that 
for this the Government not only can, but must, provide 
the initial impetus and assistance required. If he fights 
the next election on rates and rationalization, he is very 
nearly bound to win. And it looks as if he had made up 
his mind to do this. Wartcuman. 


Happening Lucky in Travel 


T is a good journey when you accomplish the objects 
you set out for, and are not disappointed: but a 
lucky journey brings you, for a kind of bonus, some 
experience which you never planned for because you 
never knew it could be had. Such chances await the 
traveller in England at a thousand corners. Or, overseas, 
France is so rich a treasure house, offering such a variety 
of beauty and interest and pleasure, that again and again 
on my wanderings I have, as we say in Ireiand, happened 
lucky there. 

But the luck I mean comes to those who work for it. 
You must be on the look-out for information all the time, 
in all places; and you really must carry a guide book. 
Respectful homage to those who compile and edit the 
Guides Bleus, which have seldom failed to answer any 
question that I put. to them, and which have told me, 
time on time, of things that could be done or seen on 
the way to a special destination—places where I should 
just have changed trains and no more about it, but for 
the invaluable companion provided by Messicurs Hachette. 
If only England were as well equipped ! 


—— ae 


Still, when you have worked your hardest, luck remains 
outside the net; but there are times when it comes 
tumbling in, and I take for example and encouragement 
two cases from a short wandering last vintage-time. 

I was on my way from Dijon to Semur, and I must 
get off at Les Laumes. The name meant nothing; and 
the railway guide told me I must wait some time before 
a train would take me on. Then I looked up the Guide 
Bleu, and behold, Alesia, where Caesar forced the sur- 
render of Vercingetorix, is only a couple of miles from 
Les Laumes. 

All this hilly but traversable country which stretches 
west from the Céte d'Or to the Morvan is full of ancient 
camps, first Gaulish and then Roman; but the associa- 
tions of Alesia were too dramatic to be neglected. So, 
having lunched excellently at a civil little Hotel de la 
Gare, I set out along two kilometres of dull road which 
finally mounted to the village of Alise Sainte Reine, 
beautified by an cighteenth-century brick-built hospital, 
Near the hospital I passed a museum; two or three 
hundred yards further on in the long street, and two or 
three hundred feet higher up, was another museum 
which seemed excessive. Higher still, a steep path led 
between vineyards to the long flight of steps which 
gives access to the camp, and the colossal statue of 
Vercingetorix, set up by order of Napoleon the Third. 
You may see it on your left as you go from Dijon to Paris. 

I do not go into the history which tells how Vercinge- 
torix here entrenched himself and how Caesar drew other 
lines round him to prevent escape, and was_ himself 
again surrounded by Gaulish levies, till finally the Roman 
won. I cannot teil the reason, though I should like to 
know, why there are two tiny museums in the village, 
one maintained by the * Municipality,” the other by a 
society with its headquarters at Semur: I cannot de- 
scribe the diggings for relics which are still in progress, 
because I turned lazy there. But one thing sticks in my 
mind: a display of selected skeletons in the upper 
museum. Three or four great, raw-boned Gauls hang 
there, with lower jaws like a gorilla’s, and thigh bones 
like those of the traditional Scot ; three or four Romans 
with small delicate skulls (what right had a man with a 
head like that to go near Donnybrook Fair? as the coronecr’s 
jury said) and small delicate bones and a total height 
perhaps a foot short of their adversaries : and it was the 
small-boned men who won, not by the use of machine 
guns or any such contrivance. Yet a Frenchman said 
to me that all the same, you come back to superior arma- 
ment; the Gaulish claymores which hang there too are 
four feet long, the Romans’ swords not three feet ; but 
while the Gaul was swinging his pointless weapon to 
split his enemy down, the Roman lunged in with the 
point. 

There were, of course, heaps of interesting relics. How 
like the Gaulish sculpture was to that which the Gacl, 
eight or nine centuries later, was doing at Monasterboice 
and other places in Ireland. And the Normans, even 
Henry H.’s Normans, when they came to Ireland, brought 
nothing with them that showed a culture so elaborate, 
so over-refined, as some of the little Greco-Roman images 
that survive among débris from the place where the big- 
boned Northern had finally to go under to little men 
from the South. 

Then I went on to Semur. It was luck, too, that 
brought me there—sentiment for the memory of Mrs. 
Oliphant who wrote about the lovely place, but, so far as 
I could judge, cither never saw it or forgot what she saw. 
Still, that does not count—though anyone is lucky who 
sees Semur in a fine autumn. The luck I write of came 
in again on my next stage, from Semur to Chablis. 1 
went back to the main line, and changed at Tonnerre, 
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where once again the Guide Bleu told me not to miss 
my chance. As usual, the railway station is on the plain, 
some distanee from the old town, which as usual is on a 
hill, with a church set high up. There were two churches 
indeed, both of them worth more than a glance; yet 
what pleased me more was the view from the top over 
the long straight valley of the Armancon with long 
straight lines of poplars traversing the vista: Turner 


has suggested the like again and again in his studies of 


French rivers, and again and again the beauty itself in 
France recalls the beauty that a great painter distilled 
from it. Which is the echo, which the voice? 

The upper church, St. Pierre, was poised on the edge 
of a cliff and one looked down to the clustering roofs, 
among which were Tonnerre’s two chief glories, the 
Hospital and the Fosse Dionne. 

The hospital is a hospital still; but Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, sister-in-law to St. Louis, who founded it seven 
centurics ago, had views that were larger than ours. 
Its patients to-day are sheltered in modern buildings; a 
hospital ward as Margaret planned it was over a hundred 
yards long by twenty yards wide, stone floored. How it 
van ever have been heated passes conception, and it has 
been for centuries only a place for interment, not for 
convalescence. Margaret is buried there herself, under 
the single span of that vast roof: and Louvois, Louis 
XIV.’s Minister, has a magnificent tomb in a side chapel. 
This florid monument, set up originally in Paris, and 
brought here I know not why, had no charms for me, 
But in a 
side chapel to the south, steps lead to a vaulted room 
where is a sculptured group of the Maries and the disciples 
laying Christ’s body in the grave. Jean‘ Michel and 
Georges de la Sonnette were the sculptors in 1453. The 
Mother in the centre, looking straight out, did not move 
me like the other two Maries—one with head dropped 
on the breast, and the eyes felt rather than seen under 
the projecting headdress; the Magdalen, with box of 
spikenard in her hand, a half-swooning figure drenched 
and drunken with grief. Nowhere else in Burgundy did 
I see a group of sculpture equal to this. 

And yet, perhaps because I had looked at too many 
similar things, and partly because I could not stay long 
enough in that chilly crypt, I do not keep visual memory 
of it so clear as I could wish; while the other sight that 
Tonnerre showed me in a glory of sunshine will not easily 
fade out of recall. 

The Fosse Dionne is a great spring breaking out from 
the cliff, and its name Divona shows that the Gauls 
worshipped it. I went along the level street under the 
cliff, turned up a lane between old houses, and came out 
on to a space almost filled by a bowl of transparent 
water—a bowl of cut stone some thirty feet across. 
The colour of the water against the brown stone was 
startling. I have seen green becks in and about Ullswater, 
and there is a great lake in Mayo which looks like emerald 
on a clear day, and like jade when the sky is gray: but 
this water was blue-green like the sea. Beyond the circle 
of it, a semi-circle of wall had been built into the cliff, 
and from this projected a semi-circular penthouse of 
timber with tiled roof; under this shelter, some thirty 
women of Tonnerre were on their knees washing—and 
yet did not soil the water. The spring was led into the 
bowl by a lower inlet, while a wide opening in the bowl 
on the cliff side allowed the overilow to escape into a 
circular stone channel carried round the bowl. This 
again was enclosed by a low circular balustrade behind 
Which the women knelt, and on which they wrung the 
linen, the water constantly escaping past them and 
hurrying along to the channel below the bowl, through 
which it bickers down to the Armancon half a mile away. 


and Margarct’s tomb has been reconstructed. 








Imagine all these concentric circles of brown stone, the 
bright water rushing round outside, and in the centre 
this great lovely shining circle of blueness: the semi- 
circle of timbers and pink-brown tiles, and the busy 
women with the strong blues and pinks of their clothing 
-all this under a glow of autumn sun, and away up against 
the blue sky, poised on the cliff edge, St. Peter's old 
church. France often gives a lovely setting to this 
humblest of women’s ministrations; but nowhere havc 
I seen one so beautiful, so dignified, and so characteristic 
in its will to preserve and enhance an ancient inheritance- 
What a conservative country France is, after all its 
violences and spasms! That is why it keeps so generous 
a lucky bag for its guests to dip in. 
STEPHEN GwyNn. 


A Master of Aesthetic 


UST as the reading of beautiful prese is a kind of 
e spiritual experience, so its creation must, one 
imagines, have been a spiritual experience for the man 
who wrote it. How sensitive a task it was—that delicate 
hammering-out of golden words and phrases into the 
vase in which he offers us of his frankincense and myrrh. 
Perhaps we can only measure its fineness by the measure 
of our wonder and of our gratitude. An exquisite sens« 
of wonder is, indeed, our first reaction towards what is 
rare and enchanting in literature; the wonder of the 
child towards the fairy-tale. It is only in a later and 
quieter attentiveness that we begin critically to examine 
the quality of the mind that has startled us into such 
delight. 

The essence of Walter Pater’s* books is not quickly 
distilled. The rich procession of words passes slowly. 
robed in crimson or white samite, shod in silver or gold. 
He writes ashe tells us Plato wrote, breaking visible 
colour, as it were, into the very texture of his work, and 
multiplying the glowing thread into ‘large tapestried 
figures.”” Abstract knowledge for Plato was, he says, 
like knowledge of a person; truth was, for him, always 
something to look at. In holding up the mirror to Plato, 
Pater reveals himself. It is a visible world that he, 
too, loves best of all. Again and again we find him 
turning aside from philosophical or scholarly musings 
to call our attention to a beautiful shape. The shapes 
of the young men whose bodies are firm and fine with 
temperate living; of the ivy leaves that stand out, in 
carved beauty, from the white brows of Dionysus; _ of 
Saint Cecilia’s figure moving so tranquilly among the 
lilies; of Watteau sketching in the niche of the old 
Hotel de Ville, making ancient foolish Harlequin, Clown, 
and Columbine seem like people out of a fairy-tale ; 
and, in one of the most charming passages that Pater 
ever wrote, of the fifteenth-century Robetta’s design of 
Ceres with her children, those tiny satyrs of whom their 
mother is no longer afraid. ‘* No one would wish those 
hairy little shanks away, with which one of the small 
Pans walks at her side, grasping her skirt tightly, while 
the other, the sick or weary one, rides in the arms of 
Ceres herself, who, in graceful Italian dress, and decked 
airily with fruit and corn, steps across a country of cut 
sheaves, pressing it closely to her, with a child’s peevish 
trouble in its face, and its small goat-legs and tiny hoofs 
folded over together, precisely after the manner of a 
little child.” 

Art is, for Pater, always the finite, always the control- 
ling of the infinite, the formless, and bringing it into 





* The Renaissance ; Marius the Epicurean ; Imaginary Portraits ; 
Appreciations ; Plato and Platonism ; Greek Studies ; Miscellaneous 
Studies. By Walter Pater. (Caravan Library. Cleth, 3s. 4d. 


each: leather, 5s. each. Macmillan.) 
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form. He delights almost boyishly in the picture of 
Adam giving names to those new strange shapes, the 
birds and the beasts. One feels that he would have 
loved to be there, proffering help in the naming, and 
pointing out the beauties of the rippling muscles, the 
widespread trembling wings, the sleek pelts, glossy in 
the sunlight, and the nervous, erect, expectant heads. 
He writes of Pythagoras, and his immediate impulse is 
to trace a clearer outline of that vague cloud-wrapped 
personality—the Pagan mystic of whom Christian mystics 
said that “ he had hidden the words of God in his heart.” 
Pythagoras must be shown as something more than a 
mere name, a term for locating, as well as may be, a 
philosophical abstraction; and we are offered a figure 
drawn from antique fables richly embossed with starry 
wonder. He gleams with supernatural brightness; he 
has a golden thigh; Abaris, the messenger of Apollo, 
had flown to him on a golden arrow; and as he walks 
on the banks of the Nessus the current of the river 
follows him, whispering his name. How reassuring it is, 
murmurs Pater, after long musing upon the exact mean- 
ing of truth, to fall back upon direct sensation, to limit 
one’s aspirations after knowledge to nothing but a realiza- 
tion of the light and heat of the blue veil above our heads. 

We go on turning over the pages of the little volumes, 
and read of fire and dew, fragrant vineyards, green 
and purple shadows, mulberry and laurel, mint and 
hyacinth. Dionysus comes down the hills for us, and 
his feet are beautiful upon the mountains as he drops 
down to the plain out of his mystic musings. The boy 
Marius lies on his heap of dry corn, in the old granary, 
reading in a book perfumed with oil of sandal-wood, and 
decorated with carved and gilt ivory bosses at the ends 
of the rollers. It is the story of Lucius, who was turned 
into the Golden Ass. Read Pater’s translation of Apuleius, 
especially the delicious bit where Pamphile uttered a 
“queasy sereech”’ after turning herself into an owl. 
Here is not only the work of the scholar and aesthete ; 
here is the choice of word and phrasing which reveals 
the born story-teller as well. 

Is not perfect fitness to its subject the measure of 
excellence in prose’ That shining prose of Pater’s, 
its rhythms never, as he himself would have said, vitiated 
by a scanning line, is an exquisite vehicle for narrative. 
The writer whose eye noted physical things so finely 
makes his Marius a concrete figure, of visible movement 
and aspect. If Pater were of our own century, and 
had published Marius the Epicurean among this year’s 
spring books, he would, one likes to believe, have been 
acclaimed a novelist of rare accomplishment. To read 
hirr. is, indeed, continually to be amazed at the contact 
he establishes with the world of to-day. Note his quick 
analysis of the teaching of Socrates—how “to make 
Meno, Polus, Charmides, really interested in himself 
is the central business of education.” That might 
have been said in a recent correspondence in the pages 
of the Spectator. Again, observe his attitude towards 
true pictorial achievement, springing from ** that quality 
which is quite independent of anything definitely poetical 
in the subject it accompanies.” “It is the drawing— 
the design projected from the peculiar pictorial tempera- 
ment or constitution, in which, while it may possibly 
be ignorant of true anatomical proportions, all things 
whatever, all poetry, all ideas however abstract or 
obscure, float up as visible scene or image; it is the 
colouriig—that weaving of light, as of just perceptible 
geld threads, through the dress, the flesh, the atmosphere, 
in Titian’s Lace-girl, that staining of the whole fabric 
of the thing with a new, delightful physical quality . . . 
these essentially pictorial qualities must first of all 
delight the sense, delight it as directly and sensuously 


as a fragment of Venetian glass; and through this 
delight alone become the vehicle of whatever poetry or 
science may lie beyond them in the intention of the 
composer.” That was written by Walter Pater in 1877, 
But is it not the same “ pure aesthetic reaction” to 
form and colour that is written about in 1928, by such 
critics as Mr. Clive Bell and Mr. Roger Fry ? 

Marius the Epicurean is probably the most important 
of Pater’s works. He appears to have spent about five 
years upon it, and to have poured into it the concentrated 
essence of his deepest, most intimate thought. He must 
have been very like his own Marius—a “nature com- 
posed of instincts almost physical, and of slowly accumu- 
lated intellectual judgments.” He would have all men, 
and all women, capture and hold fast for ever the winged 
spirit of delight. To burn always with a hard gem-like 
flame, to maintain ecstasy, to fine down curious, passing, 
exquisite emotions into formulated expression, that is 
the business to set about, in a life which is, after all, 
but a “strange perpetual weaving and unweaving of 
ourselves.” He has left us thoughts which go through 
us like music, and a speech which seems to have the 
perfume of flowers. His touch is sometimes too acute 
upon our sensitiveness. We have surprised the spirit 
of delight too near at hand, and, startled by its strange 
loveliness, like Paolo and Francesca we close the book 
upon its secrets, and read in it that day no more. 

BLaNcHE WINDER. 


The ‘Theatre 


(‘Many Waters.” By Moncxron Horre,. AT TuE 
AMBASSADORS 'THEATRE.|} 


Tus play appears to be valiantly resisting the August 
theatrical depression. I found a crowded house at the 
Ambassadors Theatre a few nights ago. Thus part of Mr. 
Monckton Hoffe’s thesis appears to be agreeably refuted. 

For, in two scenes of prologue and epilogue, introducing 
and summarizing nine others, he seeks, in the manner of 
Six Persons or of Fanny's First Play, to take us into an 
imaginary “ theatreland,’ where managers and authors 
cudgel their brains for something that the public wants. 

The “ public,” interviewing the manager in his ollice, 
are James and Mabel Barcaldine (Mr. Nicholas Hannen and 
Miss Marda Vanne)—two very ordinary people who don't 
seem to want life on the stage; not life, anyhow, as 
they know it, not life as they've lived it. They want romance, 
oblivion. But here, the other night, was the real theatre 
crowded with people obviously enjoying the ordinary, 
harassed, meant-to-be-real lives of Mabel and James 
Barcaldine, which we proceed to review in fragments. 

So Mr. Hoffe is perhaps wrong. Realism (as we call it) 
does sometimes pay on the stage—unless it is too 
horrible, in which case it doesn’t appear to be real. Or is 
he right, after all’ And has he shown that romance, and 
not reality, we must have in the theatre, by linking his often 
gloomy, his * depressing” little scenes with a “thread of 
gold,” as A. C. Benson would have benignly named it —thiec 
constant love, unquenched by many waters or worries, of 
Mabel and James ? 

They met at Earl’s Court Exhibition. They “ fell for one 
another ” at first sight (Scene 2). They got married at an 
amusingly caricatured register ollice (Scene 3). Years passed 
and drama developed. Their pretty daughter (Miss Maisie 
Darrell) got into a scrape with a very ordinary-looking married 
man, instead of accepting, at the Plaza Club (Scene 2, Act II.), 
a highly presentable youth, played, with admirable restraint 
in suffering sincerity, by Mr. Robert Douglas. An unwanted 
child was born at the Barcaldine’s flat and in Act II., Scene 4 
(a really depressing scene this), poor Freda Barcaldine died to 
an accompaniment of nurses whispering and specialists mutter- 
ing futilities. (The audience becomes a little restive and begins 
to suggest that Mr. Hoffe is right. We do not like sickroom 
realism.) Then? In further brief scenes, after that, James 
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Barcaldine’s bankruptcy (excellent satire of his legal examina- 
tion); James in Act III. (romance of the kind we all like) 
faithfully love-making, with the devoted Mabel, in St. James's 
Park (did he forget the regulations ?). Then theatreland 
again. James and Mabel want a box for a light show. 
“Mr. Hoffe very skilfully mingles his satire with pathos, in 
alternate doses. There might be much to say about, and 
perhaps against, the episodic treatment he adopts—now so 
but also so old, for doesn't it date 
We see the characters pass and 


common in the theatre ; 
from the Elizabethans ? 
repass, flitting, at crises, across the stage: we do not see 
them in the intervals. They exist in patches. Yet the drama- 
tist manages to get a sense of continuity into their lives. It 
is an amusing method, whether it is genuinely imposed by, 
and held together by, the subject, as in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Escape, or more loosely used to cover a period of many years, 
as here. After all, do we not see all but those with whom we 
live—nearly all our friends and enemies—like that: passing 
and repassing across selected scenes, every now and then cut 
off by a drop curtain ? RICHARD JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


A MANCHESTER LETTER. 

{To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sin,—A_ distinguished American visitor who was recently 
in Manchester said that the place reminded him of Chicago. 
Yet we have no “Big Bill,” our Lord Mayor being con- 
spicuously sober and untheatrical ; we have no machine-gun 
motor bandits, odorous stockyards, or magnificent lakeside 
boulevard. It must, then, have been the commercial 
spirit of Manchester which caused the comparison with 
Chicago, and in particular, the Ship Canal. The distinguished 
visitor must have been taken to see the Ship Canal. All 
distinguished visitors are. *“* Yesterday the King of Afghan- 
istan was taken down the Ship Canal.” * To-morrow Sir 
Ofori Atta will be taken down the Ship Canal.” Either the 
Ship Canal is the brightest jewel in Manchester's crown or 
it has an excellent publicity agent, or perhaps there is a bit 
of both. Certainly as an institution it has no rival, except 
Mr. C. P. Seott, who accords to others, but himself evades, 
publicity. 

3ut this comparison with Chicago is, after all, disquicting. 
Perhaps the visitor was really imputing to us only a crude 
commercialism, energetic and vulgar, the 
Babbitry of commerce. If so, he did us a little less than 
There are some quite new things in the heart of 
Manchester which deserve to be shown to the Solomons 
and Queens of Sheba at least as much as the Ship Canal ; 
perhaps more so, since the Canal is the creative effort of the 
last generation and the new commercial buildings—for those 
are the really exciting things in Manchester to-day—are the 
conception and the product of the present. 

Manchester, in the large, is a city of undistinguished 
buildings. Sporadically planted, one or two of them in such 
a way that you can only appreciate them at the cost of a 
crick in the neck, are some good civic structures, and there 
is one street of fine commercial houses. But in chronology 
these are almost all mid-Victorian. And now, suddenly, 
in the centre of the city have sprung up, built and building, 
a dozen commercial structures which arrest and gratify the 
most fastidious eye. Some of them lofty, seeking the light, 
and all of them distinguished in their simplicity and con- 
veying the impression of a spare and puwerful energy, they 
suggest a lively movement of ideas beneath Chicagoan strata. 
It may mean little or much, but it is at least a sign. No 
doubt this outburst is partly due to our possession of architects 
of taste and judgment, among whom Mr. Harry Fairhurst 
is conspicuous, but architects cannot call the tune unless 
business men will pay the piper, and paying him they are, 
and presumably approving of these austere homes of commerce, 
unostentatious but wonderfully imposing, which they are 
getting for their money. The Ship Canal Company, the 
Bleachers’ Combine, the English Sewing Cotton Company, 
the Post Office Telephone Department, banks, insurance 
and shipping firms are among those who have lit, or who 
uphold, the torch, Good architecture, like great drama, is 


bouncing but 


justice. 


often the product of a ferment of ideas in a people. Is our 
new architecture only an adaptation to Manchester needs of 
what has already been done in other countries, or is it a 
symptom of independence which will be followed by activity 
in the other arts, or at least will our commercial Maecenases 
encourage that activity ? There is little sign of this, perhaps, 
but it is the most interesting question which the stranger in 
Manchester might ask. 

In truth, in art and letters progress is slow. Maecenas, 
for the most part, lives out of his own city; perhaps, did 
he not do so, he would more readily be the patron of its 
arts. Still, traces of a promised land come within sight. 
The scheme for the erection of a great public library advances 
towards the long-deferred goal and its completion will make a 
way for the construction of the art gallery of which the plans 
were long ago accepted. 
that Manchester cares enough about its books and pictures 
to house them nobly, benefactors will arise within and without 
to give books and pictures to be nobly housed. Both art 
gallery and library in their present homes are administered 
with lively enterprise. Sir William Boyd-Dawkins has 
lately presented to the city a wonderful collection of drawings 
showing representations of animals made by primitive man. 
The Rylands has perfected its task of assembling a new 
library for Louvain contributed from many different sources, 
and the Librarian, Dr. Guppy, attended the recent ceremony 
of inauguration. The Rylands, too, that little jewel rising 
from a drab sea, keeps up its brilliant contributions to the 
literature of early Christian times; the latest Bulletin has 
two interesting additions to the Apocrypha in the shape 
of new Mingana manuscripts. 


When there is visible evidence 


The stage languishes, but the Rusholme Repertory theatre 
stiil offers an occasional novelty of interest, while Mr. Cochran 
still tries and polishes his London shows upon us before they 
a compliment, no doubt, but unhappily 
two-edged if * the provinces ~ are to be more than a London 
suburb with a character of their own. The Manchester B.B.C. 
will, before long, move into new and more imposing premises 


go to London: 


One may predict that it will help in no small measure to main- 
tain a distinctive flavour of Manchester and the North. Lord 
Rothermere’s new evening paper, if it comes, will cut the 
other way. A “chain” newspaper will with difliculty 
breathe in, or out, the local atmosphere which, vaguely but 
unmistakably, marks the rivals which it will have to meet. 
That atmosphere is an important part of their strength. 

If the stranger finds us dull in politics and trade, quiescent 
in the arts though brisk in architecture, let him turn to cur 
sports for signs of robust life. We started dogs, made betting 
easy for the masses, and then pointed out its dangers. Now 
we have started “ dirt-tracks.” 
third is on the way. Twenty-five or thirty thousand people 
at a meeting watch motor cyclists * broadsiding ~ round 
sharp curves on the flat. There is, they say, no betting; 
only the thrill of ** broadsiding ~ and the clean and wholesome 
attraction of the prospect of a dangerous spill. 


Two already exist and a 


The congestion of the streets grows worse. The ‘bus has 
invaded the province long sacred to the tram. One runs, 
it may be, to Ashton or Cheadle just beyond the city bounds, 
another to London, All together join with motor trallie, 
horse-lorries, and trams in a fine jam. The advocates of the 
‘bus say that it will drive the tram off the streets. Their 
opponents retort that trams are the cheapest and most 
ellicient method of transport vet invented and that, anyway, 
many millions of capital are sunk in them, so least said, 
soonest mended. 

Shall married women be allowed to teach? The Manchester 
City Council has instructed the Education Committee that 
they shall. The Education Committee then decided that 
a teacher expecting to be confined shall be absent for five 
months before confinement and twelve months afterwards. 
The majority call this taking due care of mother and child, 
Some others say that it was a way of circumventing the wishes 
of the Council. The result at least was certain—increased 
birth control—had the decision been confirmed, but the City 
Council has stuck to its guns and ordered that six months, 
three hefore confinement and three afterwards, shall be the 
period “ off-duty."—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Your MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


Tne Best Farm. 

Though comparisons are, as we know, “ odorous,” they may 
be very helpful and are the chief cause of progress. So it 
may be legitimate to ask, as a large group of visitors to rural 
England have been asking, what is the best-farmed land in 
Britain? I am told that the Overseas farmers who have 
been touring this country give the palm to the Nerth, espe- 
cially to the farms round Aberdeen. For myself, I should 
put first some of the farms in South Lincolnshire, and there is a 
farm or two in North Norfolk very hard to beat. Few farmers 
perhaps get so big a return to the acre as the market gardeners 
of Bedford in the neighbourhood of Sandy and Biggleswade. 
They are only surpassed by those who farm under glass ; and 
it is on record that a gross return of £900 to the acre was 
secured by a tomato grower in Essex. He excelled even the 
inhabitants of * the Valley of Glass ” in Guernsey. 

* # * * 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NORTH. 

The Scottish Aberdonian and Lothian farmers have an 
advantage peculiar to the North. Almost all trade in food 
proceeds from south to north. The consumer favours 
earliness. The first and dearest potatoes we eat come from 
the Canaries; the next from the Channel Islands. London 
consumes tons of fruit, especially strawberries, from the South 
Coast ; but takes no advantage whatever of the strawberries 
that continue to fruit in the North in July and August. All 
this should benefit the Southern farmer. Eut while ripe 
fruits migrate on trade winds northwards, most seeds, of 
faim crops at any rate, go fiom north to south. <A very 
large amount of the grain and yet more of the potatces grown 
near Aberdeen are sold solely for seed in southern counties ; 
and the extra price received is a great help to the maintenance 
of the perfection of the farms. 

% “* * * 
Norro.k Chains. 

Iinglish farmers, perhaps, do not exploit their quality of 
northerliness as much as they might; but of recent years 
quite a considerable trade in grain seed has developed owing 
to the belief among French farmers that seed from over the 
Channel is the best. Norfolk farmers, for example, send 
a good deal of grain seed to a farmers’ syndicate at Lille, 
to the benefit of both parties. It is a general belief, though 
not perhaps very scientifically documented, that trees and 
bushes do better if their second home is south of their first. 
Doubtless, in general, the English climate is too cold and 
damp for growing seed crops. We must secure much of 
our vegetable seed from France and Italy ; but this does not 
apply to the standard farm crops. Apart from grains and 
the older roots, Norfolk now grows some of the best sugar-beet 
seed in the world; and where else do bumble-bees more 
successfully set clover seed ? 

* * * # 
Wuere Essex EXce.s. 

The most gorgeous bit of England (apart from an acre or 
two near Reading) is probably between Coggeshall and 
Kelvedon ; and thereabouts the farming could scarcely be 
better. It is one of the oddities of our various little island 
that seeds ripen better in a little circle thereabouts than 
anywhere else ; and you must travel as far as California to 
see more brilliant patches of colour where the flower seeds 
-—especially sweet-peas—are grown; and richer seed crops 
of some of the kales, roots, and wheats, 

% * * os 
New HARVESTERS. 

Several novel machines will be seen at work in the present 
harvest. On one southern estate a tractor will pull a cutter- 
and-binder, behind which in turn will be hitched a disc 
harrow, The usual stage of a level stubble, following the 
growing corn, will be quite omitted, in accordance with the 
line of modern development, which is to plough carlier and 
earlier, The latest verdict of the scientific schools is that if 
the ploughs immediately follow the reapers the ground is 
never too hard, and the turned-in straw is much more quickly 
broken up into the stuff of fertility by soil microbes. I do 


not know whether any English farmers are yet using a more 
elaborate machine now coming into favour in Australia. A 
single harvester, travelling under its own motion and cutting 
a track for its own wheels, not only reaps but threshes, and 
not only threshes but sorts the seed into three-bushel sacks 
all at one and the same time. 
* * * * 

A Lire-Savinc Duck. 

A delightful account reaches me from a Somersetshire 
Rectory of a life-saving feat by a domestic duck, which 
deserves to rank with the geese of the Capitol! One un- 
fortunate duck caught in the sticky mud of a very shallow 
pond tried to release its feet by the agency of its bill; but 
went from bad to worse and was likely to drown. Its struggles 
drew the attention of another duck, which swam to the 
rescue, seized the struggler by the neck and after a good three 
minutes’ tugging, when both birds became nearly exhausted, 
pulled the drowning bird free. The two then swam of 
together as if nothing had happened. Many animals will help 
one another in distress. The best example that ever I saw 
concerned two pigs on a Kent farm. One was quite blind; 
but was conducted everywhere by a companion, and when in 
doubt simply waited for a timely prod. 

* * * * 
A PartrRiIpGE PROBLEM. 

It is a good year for most things, for birds and beasts as for 
plants, though a bad year, for some unknown reason, for 
many insects, including butterflies and, some say, the disease- 
carrying fly. Certainly both grouse and partridges have 
flourished, though, as usual, accounts vary. What is entirely 
surprising is that, though the spring was very late and rather 
cold, many of the broods were very early. Personally, I 
seldom saw wild pheasants hatched earlier; and on the last 
day of July I flushed one big covey of partridges which had 
already passed the stage of the squeaker, and others that flew 
easily for a considerable distance. Ilow comes it about 
that the partridges were early, but the plover altogether 
abnormally late in nesting ? Doubtless one reason for the 
strength of the coveys is plentiful food and favourable 
weather. The rate of growth is astonishingly different in 
different years for partridges and pheasants, if not for grouse, 

* * * * 
Tur TWELrrn. 

The red grouse is our one unique bird. It belongs to 
Britain and to no other country ; and marvellously fits its 
environment. Perhaps that is one reason why it affects our 
social organization! It is also a reason for a great searching of 
heart at the moment among British sportsmen. The value 
of grouse-shooting for propaganda purposes has been suddenly 
realized by the bigger shipping companies, which have made 
themselves into agents for letting moors, with the result that 
grouse-shooting becomes a dearer and dearer sport. The 
same may be said of trout and salmon fishing, but in this 
regard Britain is excelled by many other countries, especially 
North America ; and competition for our rivers and lochis is 
largely among home sportsmen. The moors, on the other 
hand, are being absorbed more and more, under encouragement 
by the shipping companies, by sportsmen from America, to 
whom Scotland is becoming a social attraction. 

* * * * 
Tue Avucusr MIGRATION. 

The migration to the moors and the sea is easy to understand 
when harvest falls and the freshness of foliage and seeming 
freshness of the air grows a little stale. But it is well to 
appreciate the charm at this season of the moor-like commons 
that abound near London. The bracken is as fresh and 
sweetly scented at Richmond or Sheen as anywhere in the 
wilds ; and the flowers as many and as bright. In spite of 
raids on it by commercial hands as well as holi*ay-makers, 
the harebell seems to increase and is now full and free enough 
to make salient patches of colour on commons in the Home 
Counties. These commons miss the bell heather that is the 
glory of Scotland, but it is a real compensation that ling grows 
as well in Hertfordshire as on the wildest moor. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


DR. VORONOFE’S VITAL INVERSION 
[To the Editor of the Spucrator.] 

Sirn,—Darwin came to tell us that we have descended from 
monkeys ; although to speak of the higher having descended 
from the lower is a reversal of every principle of sane speech. 
And now Dr. Voronoff appears, to tell us that the way to 
super-manhood is by supplementing the conscious characters 
inherited and evolved from our monkey progenitors, by 
ingrafting new potentialities of the monkey psychonomy into 
the human personality when age has reduced it to senile 
decay. 

It is Goethe who makes Mephistopheles say of mankind :— 

“Always the same! They never scent the devil, even when 
he has them by the nape of the neck!” 
And no morally sane mind can feel otherwise than in accord 
with Sir Kenneth Mackenzie's description of Voronoff's 
rejuvenation “nothing less than another 
deliberate attempt of the Forces of Evil against humanity, 
veiled as usual under a cloak of beneficence, and carried out 
through agents unconscious of what they are really doing.” 

Truly does Tennyson say : 


process as 


*And out of darkness come the hands 
That reach through nature, moulding men.” 

Both Sir K. Mackenzie and Dr. Beddow Bayly refer to the 
“possibly horrible psychic effects of the bestial operation of 
monkey-gland grafts upon the human species.” 

“The transference of blood from a kleptomaniac to a 
respectable citizen would not endanger the moral balance of 
the citizen, nor would a graft of tissue transfer thieving instincts 
from one person to another.” 

This sentence of Dr. Voronoff's quoted by Sir K. Mackenzie 
is an ipse dixit of doubtful) psycho-physiological value. 
Highly susceptible subjects take on the thoughts and 
conscious states of those by whom they are massaged ; and 
the eminent Italian anthropologist, Professor Lombroso, 
mentions, in his Female Offender, thieves whose hunger 
cannot be sated with any but stolen foed. This shows how 
absolutely inter-contingent the psychic and physical functions 
are. 

The higher human conscious faculties are constituted 
kecause obviously intended to govern the lower, otherwise 
nature would quickly become a_ self-consuming chaos of 
devolution. 

In some of the countries in which monkeys are indigenous, 
the natives never doubt that they are incarnations of lost 
human souls. Sir Arthur Keith stated, on, I think, the 
authority of some physiologist, that the only difference 
between the human and monkey brain is one of size. Such 
an assertion is as contrary to facts as to reason. To quote 
only one logically insuperable fact : if it were so, in cases of 
microcephalie idiocy—-idiocy resulting from deficiency in 
size of brain, which is by no means rare—such reversion 
of the all-determining organ the brain to the monkey-equation 
in dimension would mean the reduction of the human 
personality to the monkey-equation in all its other characters ; 
whereas, except for deficiency of human mentality, their 
characteristics are human, only on a correspondingly defective 
scale. 

The British Medical Journal of August 13th, 1963, contained 
an account of the experiments of Drs. Griinbaum and 
Sherrington, on five chimpanzees and one orang-outang, in 
trying to make them speak by direct faradization of the 
part of their brains corresponding to what in the human 
brain is known as Broca’s speech-centre. Needless to say, 
their efforts were fruitless. Physiologists and doctors labour 
under the delusion that the speech-function of the brain- 
centre was first discovered by an Italian doctor named Broca ; 
but it was discovered three-quarters of a century before, by 
Dr. Gall, the founder of phrenology. 

Facts make it clear that rejuvenation cannot be repeated 
indefinitely. “‘ Each time Steinach’s thrice-rejuvenated rat 
fell into senility it did so quicker than the time before,” says 
Professor Huxley. 

The human identity bears quite different phases of relativity 
to life, at different stages of its evolution. Thus, infancy, 


the Editor 


childhood, youth, adolescence, maturity, age, gradually pass 
one into the other. Voronoff's monkey-gland rejuvenation 
method is a complete reversal of this scale of cosmic physio- 
logical transitions, and is as logically impossible of available 
realization in this actual life as it could be during the pre-natal 
stages of its terrestrial, vital evolution. 

It is impossible for the human intellect te function sancly 
in relation to this life, except as conditioned by the intuitions 
which relate it to a more abstract future plane of being as 
the higher realization of its self-evolution on this. If the 
soul would retain its true outlook, it must develop by 
practising them, the Christian sentiments, principles, and 
Virtues, upon which alone the sane aflinities of this life depend. 
This is why, if any principle such as Socialism be erected into 
an end in itself, it leads to atheism by enthronement of the 
concrete, thus making this world the be-all and end of life. 
To those with intuitions consciously relating them to the 
spiritual side of nature, the prospect of no higher life than 
one dependent on such pitiful and painful expedients as 
vivisection experiments seems a doubtful boon to prolong. 
They feel, as Tennyson says :— 

“"Twere scarcely worth the while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere we die.’ 

Are not all the proposals of materialistic physiologists to 
prolong this terrestrial stage of life by rejuvenating the aged 
forms of black magic’ It is when Faust wishes to repent 
of the bargain he has made with the devil to sell him his soul 
for temporary physical rejuvenescence that he hears the 
chorus of devils say, “ If you repent. we will tear you in 
pieces!" He had “ sold eternity to get a toy.” 

The Atlanteans are said to have precipitated the 
submergence of their continent by al andoning themselves to 
sensual luxury, and then resorting to black magic to keep 
Thus one form of exorbitance in relation 
I am, Sir, &c., 

M. L. Jounson. 


themselves alive. 
to nature begets another. 


6 The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol. 


THE NECESSITY OF WAR? 

[To the Ediior of the Specratror.} 
Sir,— In these days when there is much talk of Peace Pacts 
and such things calculated to put an end to war, it has been 
a matter for no little astonishment to me to discover how 
many people there are of my acquaintance who still hold 
quite seriously to the view that war is a necessity ; and the 
usual reason given is the eld one, namely, that it keeps down 
the population of the world. 

If people possessed of common sense really believe in the 
necessity of war, how can we ever hope to put an end to it ? 
It seems that in spite of the grim lessons the last War taught 
us we still regard the soldier's life as romantic to a degree. 
Our national history and traditions are largely responsible 
for it. Most of our national heroes who have made our 
history have been fighting men. But war is no longer 
the romantic affair it was in the days when a man engaged 
his enemy in a good clean fight and the best man won. 

There is nothing romantic in two lines of men pumping 
lead and steel into each other until what remnant there is 
that hasn't been butchered is driven out of its burrows. 
And the next war, aided by modern scientifie discoveries, 
will be infinitely worse than the last. 

What is wanted, in addition to a wide outlook which will 
embrace the whole of mankind, is a fresh standard of bravery. 
Where the fighting instinct exists it must surely be meant 
for some constructive purpose. The truth is that while 
most of us welcome any step towards the abolition of war 
we are usually very half-hearted about it, because there 
is a lurking fear at the back of our minds that war is inevitable 
and we try to carry it off by asserting that it is a necessity. 

In pre-War days we were over-secure. No one, we said, 
would dare to attack so powerful a nation. Now, having 
seen how little is required to plunge the whole world into 
war, we are suffering from a war complex which has. us so 
much in its grip that we regard as impossible idealists 
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those who believe that we could abolish war once and for 
all if we had the will to do it. : 

The first step towards getting anything done is to think 
rightly about it, and if war is to end we must at least think 
of the abolition of war as a possibility. How it is to be done 
is another matter altogether, but the fact that there are 
difficulties in the way does not make it impossible. Every 
man, woman, and child should be taught to believe in the 
abolition of war as an ideal to work for. Unless people's 
hearts are set aright, no amount of pacts will put an end to 
legalized murder.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Tytter. 

St. Matthew's Rectory, Hereford Street, Bethnal Green, E. 2. 


THE FEDERATION OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
SOCIETIES 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—Your “ Correspondent at The Hague,” in his interesting 
letter on the meeting of the Federation of League of Nations 
Societies, shows a resentment against the activities of the 
Federation with respect to minorities which has led him to 
one misstatement, or at least misrepresentation, of facts. 
It is not a fact that complaints regarding minorities ** cannot 
be heard at the League unless they proceed from the minorities 
themselves or from some Government having no interest in 
the question.” They cannot, indeed, be formally brought 
before the Council at all except on the initiative of some 
member of the Council, which initiative, under the established 
procedure, is taken on receipt of a petition. The only con- 
dition of receivability for a petition as regards authorship of 
it (apart from form, purpose, etc.) is that laid down in 1923, 
and never since restricted or altered, that a petition ‘* must 
not emanate from an anonymous or unauthenticated source.” 

Your correspondent takes the view that if the eye does not 
see the failure to accord a minority its just rights, secured by 
treaty, the heart need not grieve over it ; so long as “ inter- 
national disputes’ do not arise, failure to observe treaty 
obligations does not, apparently, matter. This view is the 
direct contrary to that expressed in the Treaties, and held 
by the League as guarantor of those Treaties ; to wit, that 
if a minority is to feel true loyalty to its majority (which is 
not the same thing as being too cowed to express an opinion), 
it must receive a modicum of decent treatment. That the 
minorities have too often failed to receive their just dues at 
Geneva has been owing to the very mentality which your 
correspondent represents: that the principles of the League 
and the Treaties ought to give way to considerations of 
“ international affairs”: that a powerful State ought not 
to be shamed into doing her duty because someone e!se wants 
to placate her for one or another reason. 

It is to be hoped that those persons who occupy themselves, 
with full justice, with the observance of Minority Treaties 
and declarations will not allow other persons to * butt in” 
and lay down the law for them, especially when the law is 
based on such reasoning.—I am, Sir, &c., TYRACHUS. 


FROM THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir,—Under the heading, ** From the Younger Point of 
View,” you publish in a recent issue an interesting letter 
from a correspondent in Glasgow, in which he seeks to prove 
that the question of public-school reform recently ventilated 
in your columns pales into nothingness beside the larger 
economic issues with which society is faced. 

Mr. Haddon feels that “no doubt our schools and 
Universities could be improved, but they are still fune- 
tioning, and one might even say they are doing their work 
remarkably well.’ One is tempted to ask whether the 
public schools, considered not as separate entities, but more 
broadly as part of our modern educational system, are not 
almost as potent a factor in the national discontent as the 
conditions and rewards of labour to which he refers. Indeed, 
when our present system is subjected to the cold light of 
critical examination, it seems nothing short of amazing that, 
with the notable exception of the Spectator, so few responsible 
journals direct attention to it. 

If we examine the effects produced upon the young mind 
by the present system, what do we find? Simply that at 


its most impressionable period—that is, about the time of 
leaving school, when it is compelled to review its qualitica. 
tions in the light of national requirements—the naticn’s 
youth has indelibly impressed upon it that, so far 
country is concerned, “equality of opportunity” is 
merest eyewash, and that educational facilities are 
mined by the length of the parent’s purse, and not by the 
child’s capacity to receive them. 


as this 
the 
deter- 


To this view two important objections may be opposed, 
viz., the granting of scholarships and the fact that public. 
school education is not necessarily better than, say, secondary- 
school education. Unfortunately, scholarships, excellent 
though they are, are only palliatives ; the basic principle of 
the system remains the same. The second objection may 
be perfectly true, but the important point in this connexicn 
is the sedulously cultivated belief that the public schools, 
so far from being only a particular layer in the strata of 
wealth which compose our educational system, are a kind 
of natural repository of the nation’s genius, from which 
must be recruited the captains of industry and the leaders 
of statecraft, and, indeed, all who may at any time feel 


disposed (to borrow a delightful phrase) to “run the 
country.” 
Has not the time arrived when we should view these 


questions of individual opportunity and industrial recruit- 
ment from a slightly more rational standpoint ? The urgent 
need to-day is for leadership which shall combine intelligence 
and vision. The public school and University man may be, 
and probably is, an excellent citizen, but it is utter nonsense 
to suppose that in him is vested the divine right of national 
leadership. The statesman and the captain of industry must 
have some point of contact with the hard facts of everyday 
life. The government of one of the greatest nations in the 
world is not the exclusive privilege of those furthest removed 
from realities, nor is industrial leadership a Tuesday-to- 
Friday affair, passing automatically under the control of the 
children of the comparatively wealthy. 

Meanwhile, our class educational system is seared into the 
mind of our youth. The young worker is there to be led; 
Iet him keep to his allotted station. This vicious system 
creates more unrest and bitterness in one year than the 
frothy eloquence of Messrs. Maxton ard Cook in a decade. 
Yet we are referred complacently to Russia for the cause 
of the unrest in our midst; we are taught to admire the 
efficiency of the Home Secretary in dealing with those siniste: 
Soviet influences which alone are responsible for the fostering 
of the idea of class war. 

Quem deus cull perdere . . « 2?—Ilam, Sir, &c., 

NEW UNIONIST. 


THE DISTRESS IN THE COALFIELDS 

[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 
Sir,—The Report of the Industrial Transference Board, 
whatever may be thought of the adequacy of its proposals, 
affords a fresh opportunity for united effort on behalf of 
the miners. May I, as a person brought into contact with a 
number of unemployed miners through the work of adult 
education, make one or two suggestions with regard to their 
needs ? 

The immediate need for relief in the shape of money and 
clothing and boots is still insufficiently realized by the rest 
of the country. Many mining areas are becoming almost 
** famine areas *—short of the barest necessities, and crippled 
by debt. It was said recently at a public meeting in Man- 
chester, summoned by the Council of Christian Congregations, 
that the villages in the western part of County Durham, 
“though inhabited, are derelict’; and the same is true 
of many places in Wales and elsewhere. But the needs 
of a mental and spiritual kind are even less appreciated. 

The state of mind in colliery homes grows more and more 
bitter and hopeless. The miner sees daily in front of him the 
buildings of his colliery with its great tip and its tall chimneys 
and the wheels at the head of the shafts. But no smoke 
comes from the chimneys and no wheels turn. He knows that 
underground the water has filled the workings which were 
the scene of his labours, for more years perhaps than he likes 
to remember. And he thinks of these things now as he walks 
to the Labour Exchange to draw the “ dole,” as it is unjustly 
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named, which is all that stands between his family and 
starvation. He exhausted long ago every possibility of other 
work in his neighbourhood, tramping or cycling wearily from 
firm to firm, only to be met everywhere with the same reply, 
“No vacancies.” And so now he stands at corners passing the 
time of day with his mates, talking about sport like most 
ether Englishmen, grumbling at the Government, resentful 
of his whole position, indignant with those whom he regards, 
rightly or wrongly, as responsible for his poverty and idleness. 
He is often bitterly sceptical when he is told there was no 
alternative to what has happened and that the mines did 
not pay. “ Why did they not pay?” he will ask; and 
the words “royalties”’ and “ by-products” will figure 
in his own reply. As time goes on even bitterness gives place 
toa dull apathy which is more painful still to witness. And 
who can wonder at it? The rest of the world goes more or 
Jess on its way and the miners are left to themselves. 

Surely it is an occasion for letting the many differences 
among us rest while we unite as English people to help our 
fellow countrymen who need our assistance so desperately. 
It is no time for blaming anyone. None of us who use coal 
at all are without some degree of responsibility. And that is 
why no one should feel there is not something they can do 
personally, as well as encourage action by public authorities. 

Asan example, there has recently been formed in Manchester 
a Miners’ Distress Committee with the double object of 
rising immediate help and of arousing a general determination 
to deal with the miners’ need for work. <A public meeting is 
being arranged for the early autumn with speakers drawn 
from the different political parties. Would it not be possible 
to form other associations of the same sort in different parts 
of the country and thus promote the * quickened imagination 
and practical sympathy of the whole community ” to which 
the Transference Board appeals ? 

Other methods of assistance present themselves, such as 
the “adoption” of a poverty-stricken district or village 
by more prosperous places; churches could do something 
similar—and it should not be forgotten that the obligation to 
give help is strongest of all on those of us who claim to follow 
Him who taught that neighbourly care was the very soul of 
religion. 

In addition to organized efforts, individual sympathizers can 
do good service by acquiring knowledge of the facts and by 
spreading it, and may, if they wish, obtain personal contact 
with a miners family. This may reveal ways of helping 
which are not obvious otherwise, and will help to create the 
sense of fellowship which is one of the miners’ greatest needs. 
The effect of interchanges of this kind is not to be measured 
by their number; and they help also to break through 
existing barriers of class prejudice and indifference as nothing 
ese can. Above all, what is required is an understanding of the 
seriousness and urgency of the situation.—I am, Sir, «c., 

SPENCER R. Huns, M.A. 

Stoneheads, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 


LETTERS OF DAVID HUME 
[To the Editor of the SrEcTATOR.] 

Sm,—I am engaged in preparing a definitive edition of the 
letters of David Hume, and desire to trace: (i.) As many 
unpublished autograph Ietters as possible ; (ii.) the autographs 
of the letters published as Private Correspondence of David 
Hume with Several Distinguished Persons, in 1820, as Letters 
of David Hume, 1745-61, in 1841, and as Letters of David 
Hume to William Strahan, in 1888. 

I imagine that most of the autographs used for these books, 
ifthey have not already been destroyed, are to be found only 
in private collections ; and if any of your readers can give me 
information concerning them, or concerning any other Hume 
documents (apart from those in the British Museum and in 
the Library of the Royal Society of Edinburgh), I shall be 
greatly obliged. I should be much helped also by information 
concerning the private papers of William Robertson the 
historian and Dugald Stewart the philosopher. It will be 
convenient if letters are addressed to me care of Messrs. 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74 
Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN CARRUTIERS, 
<irmstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Str,—TI am afraid that Mr. L. H. Scott is again vexed with 
me, this time for missing the point of his first letter, which 
he plaintively tells us he put in italics. I have not got this 
letter by me, but if it was like his second letter in which he 
uses italics seven times and inverted commas twenty-three 
times, I must have lost my way among so many sign-posts. 
Since he has referred to my advanced age and experience in 
such flattering terms, I am sure he will permit me to tell 
him that our knowledge of Athenian education is not, as he 
says, at all scanty. If he will read K. J. Freeman's Schools 
of Hellas, and look up the references, he will know quite a 
lot about it. And then, I trust, he and I will be quite at one. 

Finally, he speaks most warmly about an article called 
** Classical Education ** which appeared lately in your columns 
and was signed with my name. Mr. Scott thinks this curious, 
and begs me to study it. But is he serious, or is he guilty of 
scholastic irony ? If the latter, he ought (when Dr. Lyttelton 
is not looking) to go to see the play called Young Woodley, 
He will find there an Awful Example of it, which I am sure 
will prevent him from doing such a thing again.—I am, Sir, &c., 

25 Brompton Square. kK. F. Benson. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator.) 


A LINK WITH NAPOLEON 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
-Your correspondent Mr. Cecil Willson has obtained from 
an unexpected source knowledge regarding a certain singularity 
possessed by the Emperor Napoleon—namely, that of pinching 
the ears of unoffending females. I have therefore much 
pleasure in informing him that this peculiarity has been the 
subject of careful investigation on the part of many of our 
Napoleonic students, and the conclusion reached by them is 
that its historical significance is such as ranks with that of his 
many other strange propensities—that, for instance, of 
planting his right hand in his waistcoat, and his unaccountable 
partiality for small cocked hats, violets, and grey redingotes, 
without a knowledge of which no estimate of his character 
could be truly complete. I think, however, that the comely 
Mrs. Cox was somewhat mistaken in her attitude towards what 
your correspondent has termed the Emperor's * familiarity.” 

The inimitable Bourrienne has it in his memoirs that: 
“When in good humour, his usual tokens of kindness 
consisted in a little rap on the head or a pinch of the ear.” 
(Vol. I., chap. xxx.) In the same chapter he has written that 
Bonaparte pinched the ear of Cambacéres to soften, by that 
** habitual familiarity,”’ the bitterness of his words—his words 
having been to the effect that if the Bourbons returned 
Cambacéres would certainly be hanged. 

Another occasion on which this peculiarity was neted by 
an eye—or better perhaps in this connexion an ear—witness 
was during the voyage to Elba, on board the * Undaunted, 
when Admiral Sir Thomas Usher wrote in his diary that in 
the course of a conversation the Emperor “laughed :n1l 
pinched his ear.” Unfortunately, I cannot at the present 
moment recollect the date of this entry. 

From the pages of M. Pierrefeu’s Plutarch Lied I gather 
that spirits retain their earthly weaknesses in addition to their 
outwardly earthly appearances ; for the shade of Napoleon, 
on visiting the author of the work to discuss with him the 
glory of the Continuous Front, condescended to pinch the car 
of its exponent. 

M. Pierrefeu. shamefacedly admits the condeseension and 
even confesses to a feeling of pride in having awakened it. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw may also perhaps have had interviews 
with this illustrious ghost ; for, as I read in the stage directions 
for The Man of Destiny that on one occasion Napoleon is to 
‘laugh and pinch Giuseppe’s ear,” this writer cannot be 
ignorant of the oddities of his subject. 

Mrs. Cox was not therefore alone in her sufferance of the 
Emperor’s “ familiarity “*; but perhaps the climate of the 
island, which was not an altogether delightful place of 
residence, and the temper of Madame Bertrand, who was not 
an altogether delightful woman, may have had something to 
do with her flight.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 


Sir, 


MARJORIE JOHNSTON, 
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THE PULFORD STREET SITE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—My Committee is not desirous of entering into any 
newspaper controversy on the points raised by Mr. B. S. 
Townroe in his letter in the Spectator of July 28th. We 
consider our case is clearly and adequately stated in our 
appeal, which you were kind enough to publish on July 14th. 
Our effort has the support of responsible residents of West- 
minster, and our desire is to assist the City Council in relieving 
existing bad housing conditions. We therefore earnestly 
hope that all who are interested in this vital matter will 
support us in every way possible. 

In reply to the note which you as Editor have added to 
Mr. Townroe’s letter, we believe it may be helpful to explain 
that the L.C.C. portion of the site is back land, with a bottle- 
neck entrance. This seems sufficient reason for its lack of 
attraction for development by private enterprise, but if this 
part of the site is acquired for housing the workers of West- 
minster, the Duke of Westminster offers as a gift the addition 
of half an acre of frontage in Pulford Street, and the whole 
character of the site is altered.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FLORENCE WALSTON, 
Chairman of the Pulford Street Site Committee. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—May I request the hospitality of your columns to 
draw attention to the appeal which is being issued by the 
Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 ? 

So great a strain is now placed on the present accommoda- 
tion that the extension of the hospital has become imperatively 
necessary. More beds for in-patients are wanted, and enlarge- 
ment and rearrangement of research, special, and out-patients’ 
departments are also urgently required. To mect these 
requirements we must appeal to the public. 

It is proposed to provide a certain number of beds for 
* middle-income” patients, and thus extend the benefits 
of the hospital to that very large proportion of the population 
who, though unable to bear heavy expense, can afford to 
contribute towards their cost. We estimate the sum required 
at about £150,000. 

An appeal fund has been opened at Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
440 Strand, London, W.C. 2, and we appeal with confidence 
to the sympathy of the public for their generous support. 
Any donation, large or small, will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged on behalf of the appeal committee by the 
Secretary, the Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, London, 
S.W. 3.—I am, Sir, &c., <$ORTHBROOK, President. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Wounvep MINb. 

Let us remember that as a result of the War we have to-day 
in our midst no less than 6,000 ex-Service mev in mental 
hospitals and over 30,000 suffering from neurasthenia. These 
men are maimed in mind and deserve as much sympathy and 
consideration as those who are maimed in body. Mental 
disability is not always apparent to the human eye. Those 
who suffer from it are subject to constsnt fears of detention 
in mental hospitals. Their disability handicaps them from 
resuming their pre- War occupations or obtaining employment, 
and it is for this reason that the Ex-Services Welfare Society 
has established a real live industry, on a self-supporting 
basis, whereby those ex-Service men suffering mentally, or 
from nervous disorders, can live under sheitered conditions, 
away from the competitive world. I feel sure the public will 
appreciate that there is not a more pathetic figure than 
the man who has lost his grip on life and who thinks 
that he is not wanted in the world! I shall be glad to receive 
any donations or subscriptions from those who sympathize 
with this Society's great work. Cheques should be sent to me 
at 53 Victoria Street, S.W. 1.—Freperick MILNER, President. 


CLEAN Foon. 

It is no use —or not much-—to ensure cleanliness in shops 
or food stores, if the consumer is too ignorant or careless to 
}revent contamination in the home, or if, as is so unfortu- 
nately common, the home has absolutely no facilities for the 


rm 


proper storage and protection of food, and very little in thy 
way of facilities for personal cleanliness. One doubts whethe 
direct legislation, such as has been directed to milk and 
meat in recent years, will achieve very much, beyond drawing 
attention to the general question. When the consumer realizes 
the necessity for cleanliness in food and demands it on the 
part of the wholesaler and retailer, a lot will happen. Even 
then, “‘ what the eye does not see .. .”—M.O.H. 


MAGAZINES FOR SAILORS. 

Five tons of magazines and picture papers are wanted for 
free distribution among the men of the merchant navy 
and fishing fleets. Reading is often the only recreation 
sailors can enjoy during long and tedious voyages. All gifts 
should be addressed to the Bishop of Chelmsford (Chairman), 
St. Andrew's Waterside Mission for Sailors, City Chamber, 
Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3.—G. N. Crovcurr, 
Secretary, 

ALCOHOLIC POISONING OF MAMMALS. 

Apropos of what you say in an issue recently received, 
page 428, regarding “* that hoary superstition of the inheritance 
of alcoholic poisoning in mammals,” would it be to the point 
if I were to tell you that in Yucatan, Mexico (in which State] 
am at present sojourning) the residuum of the sisal plant (iz, 
what is left after the extraction of the fibre) is not fed to cattle 
—although they are fond of it and it is rich in nutriment— 
because (say the planters) of its aleoholic content, which, while 
apparently harmless to the animals consuming it, causes the 
calves to die early of dysentery besides giving evidence of 
marked degeneration ?—W. E. Lioyp, Merida, Yucatan. 

SavinG Lire AnD TIME. 

Why not White Lines for pavements in busy English 
towns and cities? The photograph [of Adelaide, which our 
correspondent encloses] clearly shows that by the marking of 
the footpath centre-line pedestrians automatically keep left. 
A little more space can be allowed on the inside of the line 
for shop-gazers. What a saving of time for hundreds of 
thousands of pedestrians it would mean. At present I find 
the only way to get along most town streets, if in a hurry, is 
to risk my life by walking in the roadway.—H. C. Parry, 
69 Wrawby Street, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

[We think this is an excellent idea—the present state of 
our footpaths where each man is a law unto himself is a 
disgrace.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Poetry 
Complaint of Time 


Tuovucu we had given to love 
All time gave to us, 

Some pang would breed thereof 
Still to undo us. 


Time from whose gifts are drawn 
Pains without measure, 

May grant one day, to dawn 
All for our pleasure. 

But till that day receive 
This fond profusion, 

Leave us to sleep and leave 
Time to confusion. 


Injunction 
Wuen this quick body 
Shall come to die 
I would be planted 
Where few bodies lie. 
Shorn of my dreams then, 
And ignorant still, 
Let me be buried 
In the breast of a hill. 


Fling in the sweet mould, 
‘Turn back the sod, 
And with indifference 
Fill me O God. 
A. EK. Corrarp 
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Some Books 


Miss Respecca West's is so brilliant and provocative a per- 
sonality that her new book, The Strange Necessity (Jonathan 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) will be eagerly welcomed. It is not yet the 
satisfying novel she will one day write when she sits down to 
recollection in tranquillity, but a volume of literary criticism 
of which the first paper has not been published before. In 
this she the * strange Art which 
makes an appreciation of a portrait by Ingres and a passage 
from Ulysses an integral part of a golden day of happiness in 
Paris. If her conclusions are not more startling than those 
of most meditatorson the nature of Art, her side-issues and 
illustrative criticisms are alluring, confident, and gay. If 
you already loathe Ulysses you will continue to groan 


considers necessity ” of 


every time its repellent bulk rises again across that radiant 
Parisian day, and while you admire the ingenuity that sees in 
Leopold Bloom a reincarnation of the Court Fool, and in the 
whole work a creative parable of Father, Mother, and Son, you 
may somewhat doubt her Also, if you are not a 
properly scientific intellectual, you may regret that Miss West 
Professor Pavlov’s ** Conditional 
Reflexes,” dogs blundering 
foolishly about will distract the argument. What vou really 
is golden white-built Paris, and the exquisite 
This is 


pages when she is 


sincerity. 


was much enlightened by 


because visions of decorticated 


want to chyjos 


experiences with which the writer tantalizes vou. 


heavy ‘ 


complexes ~ 


an unequal volume, with dull and o 
hal!-heartediy writing of 


and sudden passazes of amazing felicity when she strikes a 


* excitating and so on, 
theme proper to her delight, her malice, or her dancing wit. 
Her comments on “* Adolphe,” Austen, Dostoevsky, 
George Moore, W. B. Yeats, and Wipling enliven the mind : 
and to read Rebecca West on Proust is almost as fascinating 
wilful, 


Jane 


as reading Proust. Unequal, divining, sometimes 
allusive and pictorial, she has the stimulating quality of one 
to whom literature is secondary to life. 
* x x wz 
Readers of Dante who find unfailing delight in his art, and 
who with increasing sympathy regard the pride and passion 
of his personality, will hardly he satisfied with The New 
Beatrice, by Gratia Eaton Baldwin (Columbia University and 
Oxford University Press, 10s.). who take 
pleasure in fitting the Divine Comedy to complete and abstruse 
allevorical systems of their own, may read it with interest. 
Miss Baldwin is a very earnest student who hegan her con- 
and early * recoiled ” from 


Those, however, 


templation of Dante in a class, 
the notion that Beatrice could have been an earthly woman. 
She has a style pedantie though personal, colourless but not 
limpid, and it is diflicult her tenuous conclusions, 
Evidently Beatrice represents ‘*some high forma” of the 
Aristotelian kind which at first seems free will, then the virtue 
of * counsel,” and finally some more mysterious attribute of 
wisdom. The author has read a deal of mediaeval theology 
and some philosophy with the contemporary theories of 
ideal love and the chivalric attitude to the elect lady, subli- 
mated in Dante, she is less closely acquainted. She is indeed 
* ladies that have intelligence in love” to 
the startling reality of 
even the 
arrest her, 


to erasp 


not one of those 
whom the poet himself appealed ; 
some of the words and gestures that interrupt 
seraphic doctrines of the * Paradise ~ does not 
and she slurs over too easily the evidence for the actual 
existence of a Beatrice. There are gaps in her speculation 
because she is too steadily looking for ** what would seem 
consistent with my reading.” Indeed, by her methed, 
Beatrice could be proved to mean anything or nothing. She 
does not clearly distinguish between symbol and allegory. 


But she does something to 1eveal the range and acuteness of 


mediaeval learning. Her worst fault is that her gently 
obstinate and sermonizing tone would convey to the inex- 
pericneed the highly erroneous notion that Dante is dull, 

* * * % 

John Dolittle has now adventured for 


the ink in his veins courses as merrily 


Although Doctor 
a number of years 
as ever, and he is as lovable as he was in his Post Office days, 
and pleasanter company than he was last year. In this, 
the latest section of his biography, Doctor Dolittle’s Garden 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), Mr. Lofting recounts many of the stories 
told tu the Doetor by his dog and animal friends, and also 


of the Week 


tells of his scheme for arranging a country house for house 


flies. Luckily this plan is interrupted by the arrival of 
a giant moth, who descends from the moon to Doctor Do- 
little’s garden. Mr. Lofting breaks off his narrative at the 
moment when the Doctor. with some of his friends, who 


have used the moth as an aeroplane, first arrive on the moon. 
It is a little unkind of him to leave his readers in such suspense, 
but at least they can make sure of more to come. Mr. 
Lofting is to be congratulated on having once more recaptured 
this to delight 
who have recently grown a little the 


sure 


tired of 


the spirit of his earlier books ; one is 
even those 
Doctor. 

ms aK cs * 

Mr. Galsworthy does not exaggerate in his foreword when 
he says that Mr. Felix Salten’s Bambi (Cape, 5s.) is a little 
masterpiece, written by a read it 
much those hard-hearted peopie who murdei 
soft and gentle creatures to make a sportsman’s 


poet. To makes one 
ashamed of 
sO many 


holiday. Was there ever a happier description of a new-born 


animal than this of Bambi, the forest fawn’? “ lie stood 
there, swaying unsteadily on his thin iegs and staring vaguely 
in front of him, with clouded eyes, which saw nothing. Ile 
hung his head, trembled a great deal. and was still completely 
stunned.” The story of Bambis life in the forest and of 
all his relations and animal friends is entrancingly told. 
The author has a fine faculty of conveving sound through 
the medium of words: he writes of the “ threadlike little 
cry ~ of a wounded mouse, of the pheasants’ * metallic 
splintering call with its soft ensuing chuckle,” and of the 
“Sh! Sh! soft and very clear and silvery ~ of newly fallen 
leaves. This is not a book for children alone, any more than 
is The Slory of a Red Deer; indeed, it may be too heart- 
breaking for the majority of children. 
* * * ok 
A good many admirers of Professor Otto's Icea of the 


Ioly—on the whole the most influential book upon religious 
fundamentals which has appeared in England since the War— 
will probably disappointment when they 
examine his (Williams & Norgate, 
Nothing on dust cover or title page prepares us for the 
“First published 


suffer a severe 


Naturalism and Religion 
Gs.). 
within : 


inconspicuous announcement 


1907 “—or for the entirely out-of-date preface, rather timidly 
introducing to English readers as a thinker “ well known on 
the Continent ~ a name which is now familiar to all who 
take the slightest interest in theology. The book has a 


present interest, as showing the lines along which the great 
prophet of the Numinous has developed; and tlie definite 
trend towards supernaturalism in its noblest which 
Here he already 


sense, 
has been present in his mind from the first. 
appears as the defender of the non-rational in religion, an 
exponent of the mysterious and unsearchable element in 
The contrast between religion and naturalism 
remains a living issue for theology ; and indeed it is probable 
that the decisive battles of the future will be fought on this 
field. It is evidence of Professor Otto's spiritual insight 
that he already discerned this, at a time when the whole 
trend of apologetic was towards the rationalizing of faith. 
But the biological situation is now different from that 
which he analysed so ably at the beginning of the century ; 
and many of his arguments have consequently lost their 
point. We ean hardly suppose that he would have desired 
the reissue in its present form and without explanation of a 
work which broke fresh ground when first published, but 
is now to a considerable extent out of date. 
a * 6 “x 

Books of the Week” and * General Kiowledge 
* geill be found on page 199.) 


our experience. 


vers 


(* More 
Competition 


The Competition 


Tu Editor offers a prize of three guineas for the best descrip- 
tion in verse of a popular English seaside resort at midday 
on August Bank Holiday. Entries should not be more than 
sixteen lines in length, but there are The 
competition will close on Friday, August 24th, 


no other rules. 
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The Kingdom of Prester John 


A History of Ethiopia. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. (Methuen. 
£3 13s. 6d.) 

To the ancient Greeks Ethiopia was the country of “ burnt 
faces.” The furthermost of mankind lived there, on the edge 
of the River Oceanus. Homer called them a * blameless ” 
people, and Herodotus declared that they were taller, hand- 
somer, and longer-lived than any other men. The early 
classical writers seemed to have grouped as Ethiopians all 
the dark-skinned races of Asia and Africa. 

By the time of Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny the region was 
limited to the upper part of the Nile and much was already 
known of it. The world was being connected by trade and 
conquest ; the victories of Alexander brought peoples, customs, 
and religions into communication ; what was known in Egypt 
or Arabia was becoming the common knowledge of Greece and 
Rome. There had, for example, been a colony of Syrian or 
Palestinian Jews in Abyssinia for centuries before Christ, 
and it appears that they had kept up their intercourse with 
Jerusalem. Gold and ivory had come down from the interior 
of Africa to Egypt. The Roman Empire fell heir to this 
intercourse and increased it. 

There was still mystery enough, however. Diodorus had 
a strange catalogue of tribes inhabiting the interior, classified 
by diet or habitat, cave-dwellers or tree-dwellers, ostrich- 
eaters, clephant-eaters, whale-eaters, and tortoise-eaters. He 
tells us, moreover, of men who nibbled the tops of trees, and 
if they became short-sighted, starved to death. Even to 
Pliny much of Ethiopia was still fabulous. 

The Abyssinians have taken the title of Ethiopians to 
themselves, misliking the name Abyssinia because it was 
derived from Arabic settlers. It is mainly the history of 
Abyssinia which Sir E. A. Wallis Budge gives in these two 
volumes ; for the sake of completeness, however, he adds also 
the histery of Nubia. 

Nubia has no such strange and romantic record as Abyssinia. 
Its history is bound up with Egypt and Rome. It was 
comparatively easy of access; its own art and culture were 
mainly derivative ; and the very monuments of the country 
are chiefly monuments of alien races. It is hard to speak of a 
true native history in Nubia. Its greatest moments were 
during the Nubian conquest of Egypt, when its warrior kings 
proceeded with energy and military skill to reduce the whole 
country. Even then, however, they took on the religion and 
customs of the Egyptians and their reign gave no new impetus 
to civilization. 

It is vastly different with Abyssinia; for Abyssinia has a 
tale of its own, a history as full and as human as a European 
nation’s. Its inhabitants are a warlike and proud people. 
With a long Christian tradition, they have always considered 
themselves as equal to Europeans, or have even despised 
Europeans as traders and heretics. During the time of the 
European expansion they kept themselves independent and 
repulsed all the attacks made upon them. It was a great 
blow to their pride when the English expedition of 1868 
defeated King Theodore. * For the first time in their history,” 
says Sir KE. A. Wallis Budge, * the Abyssinians had been 
conquered, and conquered by white men whom they despised 
in their hearts and regarded as dross.” 

They are a race of good physique, intelligent and self- 
suflicient ; better soldiers than business men ; loving disputes 
und deeply attached to their national customs. They have, 
like the other nations of Christendom, traditions of great 
exploits in warfare and high examples of saintliness and 
renunciation. It would not be too much to say that they were 
the last great nation of our own Middle Ages. 


Centuries before the Christian era, the religion of Judaism 
had penetrated into their country. By their own account 
they were converted to Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 
We know that the Christian missionaries were at work there 
in the fourth century, and their kings adopted Christianity 
as the national religion in the middle of the fifth century, 
Since then the Abyssinians have kept their own national 
church on the model of the Eastern Confession. 

The two romantic legends of Abyssinia of most interest tg 
Europeans are those of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, and the reign, celebrated through Europe in the Middle 
Ages, of Prester John. All the Abyssinian monarchs claim to 
be descended from Solomon through Menyelek, the son of the 
Queen of Sheba ; and the story of her journey is gracefully 
and beautifully told in the native histories. There is no 
reason to think that the episode is entirely unhistoric ; at the 
very least it bears witness to the religious incourse from 
Palestine to Abyssinia. The native story goes on to tell how 
Menyelek, visiting his father Solomon, was recognized by him 
and took back with him to his own country the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

It is difficult to identify Prester John, the great legendary 
champion of Christianity in the East. Sir Wallis Budge 
makes several suggestions. Perhaps the most likely is that 
Prester John is a corruption of Prester Djan, “ priest-king,” 
and the reference is more general than specific. The Church 
in Abyssinia has always had great control in the government 
of the country and could make and unmake kings by excom- 
munication, or by appeals to the religion of the common 
people. We may even trace some relic of Egyptian tradition 
in the relation of King to Church. 

Whatever may be the truth behind the legends of 
Prester John, it is certain that Abyssinia may bear with 
France and the Slavonic nations of the Balkans the honour 
of standing firm against the advances of Islam and preserving 
Christendom from extinction. And Abyssinia had here, 
perhaps, a harder task than other nations; for it was sur- 
rounded on all sides by Mohammedanism and met its attacks 
at their fiercest. Though they had no group of Christian 
nations to guard and could not therefore act as fronticrsmen 
of Christendom, none the less the Abyssinians always have 
been a difficulty in the way of Islamic Empire, and had their 
country fallen the story of Europe itself might have been 
different. 

Abyssinia was never completely isolated from the rest of 
Christendom, and some of the most heroic work there was 
done by Jesuit or Franciscan missionaries. When these were 
tactful, and self-sacrificing, knew how to respect the religious 
customs of the people and did not press too hard for a change 
to Roman Catholicism, they had a great deal of civilizing 
influence. The Jesuit Father Paez, for example, won the 
sympathies and affection of all the Abyssinians by his wisdom, 
his generosity, and his true Christian life ; but his successor, 
Mendez, by his excessive severity and desire for domination, 
spoiled much of what Paez had done, and finally consolidated 
the Abyssinians against Roman Catholicism. 

The style in which Sir E. A. Wallis Budge writes is a little 
difficult ; for all his learning he never seems to have mastered 
the gift of arranging his material clearly or keeping our interest 
continuously. His history of Ethiopia, however, brings 
together material from European authorities and native 
sources, solves many diflicult problems, and marks a real 
advance in our knowledge of a great and important nation. 


ALAN PORTER. 


King Coal’s Troubles 


Coal and Its Conflicts. By John R. Raynes. (Ernest Benn. 
21s.) 

Coalmining: A European Remedy. By J. R. Bellerby. 
(Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 

Workers’ Control in the Russian Mining Industry. By 
John Strachey. (The New Leader. 6d.) 

WE are all painfully conscious that the coal-mining industry, 

upon which Great Britain is largely though no longer wholly 

dependent, is in a bad way. Many pits are closed, several 


hundred thousand miners are out of work and must seek 
other employment, and every quarter the coalowners report 
heavy losses. There are many reasons for this deplorable 
state of things. But one of them is unquestionably the 
persistence of labour disputes in the coal trade. Mr. John KR. 
Raynes, the Labour correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
has compiled a history of these disputes, which is very 
instructive and also very sad reading. We shall not say 
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that it is altogether impartial. We doubt, indeed, whether 
any human being could thread his way through these inter- 
minable and pitiful controversies without offending one side 
or the other. Mr. Raynes tends perhaps to underestimate 
the effect of bad traditions upon both employers and employed, 
jn envenoming what would in any other trade be petty 
disputes. It is no doubt true that Socialist politicians have 
tried to use the miners as a kind of battering-ram with which 
to undermine the structure. The 
unofficial programme set out in * The Miners’ Next Step’ 
of 1912 for deliberately making the mines unprofitable so 
that the owners could be easily dispossessed of them was 
one of the crudest forms of Syndicalism ever advocated 
outside Russia. Yet we cannot help feeling that such 
doctrines would not have made much headway among the 
miners of this country if their living conditions had been 
satisfactory and if their relations with their employers had 
been as amicable as in other trades. 

From the technical standpoint the progress of the British 
coal industry in the last fifty years has been wonderful. 
Production has increased by leaps and bounds; the pits 
are safer to work in than ever before; the miner in many 
districts is better housed than other workmen. Mr. Raynes 
does not fail to lighten his depressing record with references 
to these remarkable improvements, effected partly at the 
instance of Parliament and the Board of Trade, but largely 
through the initiation of the coalowners. But from the 
industrial point of view there has been no change for the 
better. The Miners’ 


established economic 


Federation, since its foundation in 
1888, has seldom been fortunate in its leaders er its policy, 
and much the same may be said of the Mining Association, 
Moreover, the repeated interventions of Governments in 
coal trade controversies have tended to obscure the economic 
facts. Throughout the period, as Mr. Raynes shows, tlhe 
miners have been obsessed with the idea that the price of 
sritish coal, and therefore their wages, could always be 
raised if the output were reduced, and that foreign com- 
petition could be ignored. But although British coal once 
dominated world markets, it has gradually ceased to do so since 
about 1895, and has now to face severe competition from 
foreign coal almost everywhere. Moreover, oil and hydro- 
electric power are replacing coal for many purposes, and 
coal itself is used much more economically so that less is 
required in numerous factories. The industry has, in Mr. 
Raynes’s words, undergone * a transition from the * 
to the * unsheltered ° list of trades,” and the miners, like their 
employers, must adjust themselves to the changed conditions. 
The adjustment is painful, because the industry is very old 
and intensely conservative in its outlook, and because vast 
numbers of men and large amounts of invested capital are 
affected. But with good will on both sides the industry may 
yet be reorganized ona profitable basis, for the quality of British 
coal and the skill of British miners are alike unsurpassed. 
Iiow that reorganization might proceed is the theme of 
Mr. Bellerby’s thoughtful little book. He envisages the 
coal problem as an international affair. The demand for 
coal, he says with much truth, is inelastic. The consumption 
does not increase materially with a fall in price, nor diminish 
greatly when prices rise. Therefore if we make tremendous 
efforts to sell coal more cheaply overseas, we compel our 
European competitors to cut down wages and lengthen 
hours of labour and in the long run we do not benefit. Mr. 


sheltered ’ 


Bellerby maintains that while “ British mining standards 
were made the object of special protection” by the Seven 
Hours Act. backed by a strong Miners’ Federation, the 
position of coal mining in all the European countries was 
reasonably secure. But the collapse of the Federation in 
the fatal strike of 1926 and the lengthening of the miuers’ 
day to eight hours gave free rein to competition, and we 
were the first to suffer. Therefore the author urges that 
we must look to international agreement rather than to 
independent action for a remedy, and the first step must 
be an international convention to make the hours of labour 
uniform in coal mines throughout Europe. Mr. Eellerby 
seems to think that this would be relatively ezsy of accom- 
plishment. He would follow it up by seeking a similar 
agrecment to regulate wages, and he contemplates hereafter 
the international regulation of cutput when the industry 
in each competing ccuniry is thorcughly “ rationalized.” 
It need hardly be said that all users of coal would watch 
with some anxiety the development of a complete monopoly 
which might force up prices beyond reason. But few would 
assert that the existing cut-throat competition, which means 


incessant fluctuations of price and constant interruptions 
in the supply. is beneficial to the coal-using industries. Mr. 
Bellerby’s proposals should not be dismissed as visionary. 
They are based on a sound understanding of the present 
difiiculties of the coal export trade and on a reasoned beliet 
If the nations 


can agree to outlaw war, they may surely agree hereafter 


in the possibilities of international action. 


to restrain commercial competition when it becomes harmful 
to all who take part in it. 

Mr. Strachey’s little pamphlet describing the conditions 
of the mining industry in the Don coal field in Russia is 
interesting because it gives a more favourable account of 
the position than other observers have supplied. Mr. Strachey, 
who was the editor of the JMJiner, was indeed so deeply 
impressed as to declare that if he had to choose he would 
* prefer to be a miner in the Don Basin rather than one in 
South Wales, Durham, Lancashire, or any of the older British 
coalfields.” It would seem from the figures which he quotes 
that the Soviet administration has succeeded in restoring 
the Don mines so that they now produce as much coal as 
they did under ordinary commercial management before 
the War. Recent newspaper reports 
situation in the Don coalficld is causing some anxiety, but 
last January Mr. Strachey found everything satisfactory. 
It is by no means clear, however, that “ workers’ control” 
amounts to anything in the Don. The miners, like al! other 
Russians, are subject to the * dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
and presumably have to do what they are told, even if the 
chief controller of the mines happens to be an ex-miner. 
Mr. Strachey speaks higily of the housing conditions, of the 
pithead baths, and of the political clubs in which the miners 


suggest that the 


and their families are expected to spend their hours of leisure. 
He lays stress also on the Russian miners’ security of employ- 
ment. It must be remembered, however, that the demand 
for coal in Russia is far in excess of the supply from the 
Don basin, which is at present only about thirty-five million 
The cutput might be doubled or trebled and yet be 
Therefore 


tons. 
insufficient to supply the towns and _ factories. 
the Russian problem is wholly unlike ours, being a matter 
of production enly and not of marketing, which is infinitely 
more difficult. 


Come! Follow Orpheus 


John Langton, and Other Poems. By Walter Marling. (Heath 
Cranton. 5s.) 

Tristram. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

Epigrams. By George Rostrevor Hamilton. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
The Vortex. By J. Redwood Anderson. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

A Boox of verse, especially if by the author’s utter devotion 
it be endowed with poetic value, can only be reviewed verbally. 
The critic should seek out the readers in their homes, after they 
too have read and pondered on the book. Then could follow 
an adequate examination of its merits, a tasting of it. But 
such a process would have to take place in a world where time 
and distance do not exist. Perhaps the best substitute for 
that perfect consideration of poetry is the talk over the wireless 


which Mr. McCarthy gives us periodically. He is very 
fortunate, for he can, so far as the necessities of jazz and 
weather-news permit, turn the marked pages before him and 
say, “Listen to this ...oh, and this!*? And he can 
perform the passages of genuine poetry which he has discovered ; 
conveying closely by tone of voice and personal appeal the 
emotional and intellectual joy which he has found in the book. 

One would like to be able to do that with Mr. Robinson’s 
Tristram. Here is the world’s long-worn love story told afresh 
by an old man, the most un-American of American poets. 
Yet why should we call him that? Are not the same self- 
control and passionate balance to be found in Hawthorne. 
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Thoreau, Whittier, and Frost? Like these, Mr. Robinson 
is religious in that he believes in the sanctity and predominant 
importance of the human spirit over the material needs of the 
masses. His is the cry of that eternal aristocrat, the soul, 
for deliverance out of the democratic hands of that blinded 
slave, the body. 

He has not been endowed with any particularly entrancing 
quality of voice, and so his life has been spent in the develop- 
ment of a quiet perfection of tone. His music is, therefore, a 
music of compensation, solitary, half-unuttered, a melody 
of lonely but intense thought. Even the dramatic necessities 
of this love story do not move him from that habit, and the 
tale is told, and the heart-searing things said between man and 
woman, with a laconic power which at first deceives the reader 
by its colloquial smoothness. But read on, and begin to feel 
the profound wisdom underlying this attitude ; the far-reaching 
tenderness and compassion. Soon you will be assured that 
here is a noble and large character, expressing itself with a new 
technique that has been evolved by an unsleeping conscious- 

,hess. It is all compression, toning down ; an intense music 
that depends not on literary cadenza, but on the interpolated 
dropping notes of echo, memory beyond memory ; the sadness 
of human conflict with the Time-spirit. That is always 
present in his work ; Man and Time, and the silent struggle 
between the two; Man to retain the few pathetic treasures 
he has gleaned from experience, Time to wither them away from 
him, to leave him as empty at the end as when he came. 
And love is the flower round which that struggle is most violent, 
most deathly silent. 

Such is the atmosphere of this poem. It is so dignified, 
so rare a thing, that one is amazed to learn that 40,000 copies 
have been sold in America. One would have thought that 
such work could find at most two or three hundred readers. 
It is almost impossible to quote, for the poem is so closely 
knit on such a fine mental and spiritual mesh. Through 
the story floats the sound of the sea :— 

““ Where foams eternally on Cornish rocks 

The moan of Cornish waters.” 
But deeper even than that sounds the tide of human inquiry, 
questioning all things, love, pity, strength, and lust. It 
rolls in, sombre and powerful : we hardly know what it is :— 

“Tt may be the sick touch 

Of prophecy concealing disillusion.” 

But what a hymn to love the poem is, dying away at last in 

a triumphant silence! For, as Tristram says to Isolt, as they 
stand waiting for fate to fall :— 

“ Your love that I see looking into mine 
Might have in it a shining of more knowledge 
Than love needs to be wise ; and love that’s wise 
Will not say all it means.” 

Mr. Redwood Anderson is incongru¢eus with such work, and 
we have to bring ourselves into another world to appreciate 
him. It is a world of actual modernity, the slide and shuttle 
of cosmopolis, the garish juxtapositions of giant and dwarf 
brought about by our Babylonian civilization. Bewildered 
by it all, Mr. Anderson seeks a quick medium by which he can 
give impressionistic sketches of the kaleidoscopic scenes. His 
technique reminds us of that of Verhaeren ; quick-moving 
rhymed verse of irregular measure. The irregularity of 
measure is often arbitrary, and does not serve the purpose of 
helping the impression. One feels the same about some of 
Renoir’s effects. But when Mr. Anderson does endow this 
trick with meaning, the result is a geometric beauty of design 
reminding us of the work of Paul Nash, or of the Russian 
Ballet. It seems inevitable to contrast Mr. Anderson with 
modern painters and designers: but that is a compliment, 
aimed at showing his virility, and his faith in the pervasive 
spirit of beauty, which he finds even in the noisy market- 
place, passing from stall to stall, where :— 

“ The cockerels, in a string 
Swing... 
The combs upon each head 
Are like the gashes 
Of fresh wounds, that the red 
Blood splashes.” 

Mr. Hamilton turns us in still another direction. We 
reyiewed some years ago his longer book of poems, the quality 
of which proved how deeply a poet gains by making himself 
the mouthpiece of a philosopher ; as Dante did of Aquinas, and 
Shelley of a composite of Plato, Godwin, and Spinoza. Mr. 


Hamilton has a genuine dignity, that pride of carriage which 
is so necessary in an epigrammatic art, where diflidence 
rather than passion is the moving spirit. A certain shyness 
. ] 
born of that diffidence, gives Mr. Hamilton a detachment that 
hecomes formidable, so that when he does sting, it is with a 
Jong thrust and subtlety. He makes a journalist say, for 
instance :— 
**T am the daily mentor who 
Tells the Premier what to do: 
And when he's done it, I go on 
To tell him what he should have done.” 
Watching his delicate rapier flash, however, one is likely to 
neglect the careful skill which directs it. He has a verbal 
smoothness and rightness that rival Landor. Indeed, that 
master, at least in his verse, has often a wilful artificiality 
which we do not find in Mr. Hamilton, who is carefully artless, 
Here is an example, in a quatrain called ‘* Shakespeare” :— 
* The sun, three-quarters lost from view, 
Battles, not vainly, with eclipse ; 
O ranting players, if you knew 
What beauty struggles through your lips ! 
The real value of Mr. Hamilton’s work is in the candour and 
simplicity of emotion underlying his mannered reserve, 
To quote him again, we may say of his poems, since they are 
so near to the abyss of reality, that :— 
** Beauty does not forsake 
Them, being leagued with Death 
In strange conspiracy to make 
Time catch his breath.” 

John Langton is a narrative poem dealing with the life, love, 
and salvation ofa fisherman. It is told in limping hexamcters, 
and decorated with pious moralizings such as this comment 
on the marriage service :— 

“ The marriage service curious medley, which ascends 

In apt and noble language to describe the bonds 

Divine and human, which contain the marriage state ; 

Yet sinks to mark with needless emphasis the facts, 

All obvious on the surface, of the natural law.”’ 
The publisher's puff describes this, and other such amateur 
versification which makes up the book, as “ little masterpieces 
all going to complete a book which will necessitate one 
edition quickly to follow another.” This commendation, 
both in style and enthusiasm reminiscent of the Dutch 
bulb-seller’s catalogue, leaves no room for a critic to intrude. 

Ricuarp Cuurcu. 


Books on Architecture 


English Domestic Architecture of the XVII. and XVIII. 
Centuries. New Edition revised. By Horace Field and 
Michael Bunney. (Bell. 14s.) 

Decoration in England from 1640 to 1760. 
(Batsford. £2 10s.) 

Interior Decoration of the Eighteenth Century. From the 
Designs of Abraham Swan. Selected by Arthur Stratton, 
F.R.1.B.A.  (Tiranti.) 

Examples of Modern French Architecture. 
Robertson and F. R. Yerbury. (Benn. 

The American Architecture of To-day. 
(Scribners. 25s.) 


By Francis Lenygon. 


Edited by Howard 
32s. 6d.) 
By G. H. Edgell. 


Tues various volumes, all beautifully illustrated, appeal first 
to the architect, second to the historian, and finally to every- 
body who realizes how important is good building to the social 
existence. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while 
the dwellings of the great inclined to be grandiose or florid, 
Palladian or Baroque, the smaller houses often offered a pattern 
of singularly gracious and serene habitation. Messrs. Field 
and Bunney in their English Domestic Architecture have drawn, 
measured, and photographed with remarkable clarity many 
enchanting examples, at once homelike and dignified. These 
depend for their beauty on harmonious proportions, on well- 
arranged windows, deftly sloped roofs, charming doors, 
discreet and kind, and on details only a musing eye will 
discover—delicate pilasters, unemphatic garlands, mild pedi- 
ments. The Manorhouse, Tintinhull, Somerset, is an ex- 
quisite abode, perfectly set behind its pillared garden-wall, 
idyllic in afternoon light, and elegantly well-bred. The 
lovely simplicity of that “ farmhouse, near Castle Cary,” 
a smaller yet sweeter thing, is most memorable. In Ciren- 
cester, Lechlade, Tetbury, Tewkesbury, Warminster, Much 
Wenlock, and other haunting places, this delightful book will 
guide your eyes, 
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The more gorgeous though less attractive side of the 
dwellings of much the same period is revealed by Mr. Lenygon 
in his Decoration in England, though he naturally deals chiefly 
with interiors. He gives an admirable historic survey of the 
ransition from the grace and verve of Early Jacobean 
splendour to the heavier and more otiose Georgian pomp, 
commenting by the way on Dutch influence, Late Venetian 
influence, the Baroque, and French rococo influence, and the 
craze for chinoiserie. His array of striking illustrations 
reveals an insolent and public kind of existence, passed in 
enfilades of great reception rooms with magnificent * vistoes,”” 
yoluted galleries, imposing halls and staircases. The plaster- 
work is garlanded in heavy swags, the woodwork is carved 
with the ponderous fruitage of Grinling Gibbons, the light 
pours from overcharged girandoles, chandeliers, and sconces. 
But the libraries, with the books in niches of the framed 
panelling, have an austerer refinement. This is a scholarly 
and illuminating volume. 

Mr. Lenygon mentions Abraham Swan as a designer of 
rococo Cchimney-pieces. In IJnterior Decoration of the 
Eighteenth Century, Mr. Arthur Stratton has selected a number 
of Swan's designs—for charming little rooms in garlanded 
panelling, different halls. 
Details of cornices, dados, and mouldings are also given. 

Little suggestion of the airy extravagance associated with 
the word ** rococo” is to be found in the richly representative 
volume of Examples of Modern French Architecture, assembled 
by Messrs. Robertson and Yerbury. This admirable col- 
ection of plates is worthy of profound study. The Stadium 
at Lyons seems prepared for the Triumph of the Machines ; 
the Lyons Market looks like a market for Robots; Le Rainey 
Church, with its triangular steeple, remote from 
Christianity. But the domestic architecture is most experi- 
mental. Some of these smooth cubist blocks, flat-roofed, 
sharp-edged, with outside stairs slanting at odd angles in 
unexpected places, their quite adequate windows cunningly 
arranged so as not to disturb their blind look, and their secretive 
inhospitable doors, distinctly break with the French tradition. 
They are expressive—of what ? Their sullen reluctance has 
a touch of hysteria in the oddly slight and tormented iron- 


wall-treatments, staircases and 


seenis 


work. 
transition that they appear to move--like monstrous tanks. 
A few are gay, like a coquettish little house with ocelli at 
Versailles; and a severe loggia at Lyons is impressive. 
Structurally, all have their interest. 

In The American Architecture of To-day Mr. G. H. Edgell 
naturally reveals the extreme effort of the purely modern 
engineer-builder. He gives, indeed, a very sound and fair- 
minded account of the history of building in America from 
colonial days, comprehensively describes the various styles 
affected in country houses and garden estates, and touches 
on arresting themes like the influence of the Great Fairs and 
the effect of the aeroplane on the architect's plan; but it is the 
verticality of the commercial buildings that obviously offers 
his most sensational matter. The illustrations of the result 
of the zoning law on the skyscraper are most fascinating. 
While we admit the beauty of the famous skyline of New 
York, it seems as if a special set of aesthetic criteria were 
necessary for these sinister towers and canyons. “ Earth 
proudly wears the Parthenon,” says Emerson; but such 
fights of steel take small hold of Earth. Their baseless 
fortitudes seem to belong to the Prince of the powers of the 
air. They appear too impermanent to be so presumptuous. 
The imaginative sketches of Mr. H. Foss predict new 
Babylonian cities of ziggurats and hanging gardens. Mr. 
Edgell’s descriptions and pictures are certainly most 
provocative of thought. 


The Importance of Religion 


The Future of an Illusion. By Sigmund Freud. (The Hogarth 
Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis. 6s.) 
Dr. Freup’s new book is of peculiar interest. In it he has 
allowed himself one of his rare excursions from the field of 
strict specialization which he has made his own. The Future 
of an Illusion is concerned with a discussion of the nature 
of religious belief. It is quite short (one hundred pages) 
and it is exceedingly simply and lucidly written, with hardly 


Others seem so conscious of belonging to an age of 


a technical term. In it, Dr. Freud reveals himself as a 
true successor of the great philosophers, of 
Hobbes, of Schoepenhauer, of Nietzsche. Many of his early 
chapters, with their insistence on the vileness of a state 
of nature, remind one irresistibly of the Leviathan. 

Hobbes characterized the life of primitive man “ as nasty, 
brutish, and short.” Freud fills in the dreadful picture of 
the brief, restless, terror-haunted existence which must be 
led by man if he dees not succeed in checking his primitive 
and wholly selfish instincts. Dr. Freud shows clearly how 
civilization (or culture, as he sometimes calls it) has risen 
slowly and with infinite difficulty out of the primordia] 
chaos. He is deeply impressed with the appalling difficulties 
which mankind has surmounted on the long road to civilization, 
and he is none too sure that all of them have been wholly 
surmounted, beyond danger of relapse. 

Having thus set the scene, he introduces his main theme, 
a discussion of the nature of religious belief, and shows how 
vital and how essential a part religion has played in the 
building up of civilization. The book leaves us in no doubt 
that he considers that the achievements of civilization would 
have been impossible without religion. Thus no one will 
suspect him of viewing lightly or with facile satisfaction the 


pessimistic 


decay of religious belief which he observes going on around 
him at the present time. On the contrary, he regards the 
modern decline in religious credence as raising one of the 
most difficult and dangerous problems which humanity has 
ever had to face. Very many people are to-day still, he 
thinks, * anti-cultural”’; that is to say, they are not at 
heart persuaded that the sacrifices which they have made 
by suppressing their primitive instincts in order to make 
community life possible have been worth while. They have 
been given so poor and so small a share in the advantages 
and blessings of civilization that they feel the bargain is a 
bad one and would like to relapse into a state of nature. 
Religion, Dr. Freud considers, has in the past been the 
principal restraining influence, an influence far more effective 
than any other, which has prevented them doing this. 

Religion has been at once the greatest gift which culture 
could bestow, and a strong bond preventing men, by threats 
of eternal punishment, from anti-cultural and 
raising their hands against their brothers. In the formulated 
doctrine of religious belief men have found more or less 
satisfactory answers to their deepest and most painful 
questions about the nature of the external world which 
surrounds them. In the belief that torture or bliss awaited 
them for eternity after death, according to whether they 
had obeyed or disobeyed the culturally necessary commands 
of * Thou shalt not kill,” ** Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife,’ &e., they found the strongest imperative 
towards that code of conduct which alone made civilization 
possible. 


becoming 














NEW IDEAS 


In motor lubrication the old idea was that 
oil had to have “ body ’—a kind of stickiness 
that made the oil look thick when it was 
poured. 

Now we know that the kind of body that 
matters is the ability to withstand 4,000 to 
5,000 r.p.m. at high temperatures. 

Shell oils have this kind of body—body 
that encourages speed—and, in addition, 
qualities that keep carbon deposits to the 
lowest known minimum, 
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This has given religion, Dr. Freud writes, its enormous 
importance :— 

“ But such as they are, these ideas—religious, in the broadest 
sense of the word—are prized as the most precious possession 
of culture, as the most valuable thing it has to offer its members; 
far more highly prized than all our devices for winning the treasures 
of the earth, for providing men with sustenance, or for preventing 
their diseases, and so forth ; men suppose that life would be intoler- 
able if they did not accord these ideas the value that is claimed for 
them. And now the question arises: what are these ideas in the 
light of psychology ; whence do they derive the esteem in which 
they are held; and further, in all diffidence, what is their real 
worth ?” 

What, then, is going to happen if mankind loses this precious 
heritage of religion as, Dr. Freud thinks, it is inevitably 
losing it to-day ? 

The latter part of the book is concerned with the problems 
raised by the apparent conflict between religious and scientific 
ways of thinking. In it Dr. Freud, after his terribly 
pessimistic and tragic account of human society, begins to 
offer more hope. He makes a declaration which is exceedingly 
important as coming from the man who has stressed so 
strongly the unconscious and irrational elements in man. 
He has been accused so often of neglecting the power of 
reason that the following passage carries a special weight :— 

“We may insist as much as we like that the human intellect is 
weak in comparison with human instincts, and be right in doing 
so. But nevertheless there is something peculiar about this weak- 
ness. The voice of the intellect is a soft one, but it does not rest 
until it has gained a hearing. Ultimately, after endlessly repeated 
rebuffs, it succeeds. This is one of the few points in which one 
may be optimistic about the future of mankind, but in itself it 
signifies not a little.” 

Nor can we forbear to speak of his exceedingly eloquent and 
valuable defence of science. He points out various enemies, 
open and secret, which science has, and explains the nature 
of all the more obvious attacks upon it. He then goes on 
to deal with the latest and most subtle attack upon science. 
* Finally,” he writes :— 

“an attempt has been made to discredit radically scientific 
endeavour on the ground that, bound as it is to the conditions of 
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our own organization, it can yield nothing but subjective results, 
while the real nature of things outside us remains inaccessible 
to it.” 


But he will no more allow the validity of this modern phil. 
sophic scepticism than of the cruder attacks. Several factor; 
of decisive importance for the understanding of scientific 
work are neglected by this philosophic school. He give 
them as follows :— 


“ Firstly, our organization, i.e., our mental apparatus, has been 

developed actually in the attempt to explore the outer world, ang 
therefore it must have realized in its structure a certain measuy 
of appropriateness ; secondly, it itself is a constituent part of that 
world which we are to investigate, and readily admits of such inves. 
tigation; thirdly, the task of science is fully circumscribed if wo 
confine it to showing how the world must appear to us in conse. 
quence of the particular character of our organization ; fourthly, 
the ultimate findings of science, just because of the way in which 
they are attained, are conditioned not only by our organization 
but also by that which has affected this organization ; and, finally, 
the problem of the nature of the world irrespective of our perceptive 
mental apparatus is an empty abstraction without practical 
interest." 
Hence, unexpectedly enough, we find that in the last resort, 
Freud, in spite of his pessimistic and, many will feel, quite 
unduly gloomy view of human nature, in spite of having 
spent his life in studying all the twists, irrationalities, infantile 
vestiges, failures, and mental shipwrecks of humanity, can 
yet pin his faith to the mind of man and its ultimate triumph 
over all difficulties. 

Whatever we may think of Dr. Freud’s point of view 
(and it will be exceedingly unpalatable to some), few will be 
able, after reading this book, to deny the nobility of his 
mind, his courage, and his lofty disinterestedness. 


Fiction 


MONEY FOR NOTHING. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d.)}—Mr. Wodehouse is a humorist all the year 
round; but in this book he is peculiarly a humorist for 
summer. Money for Nothing creates a light, cool bubbling 
of mirth in the heat-drugged brain. It is a tale continuously 
wreathed in smiles, and shaken here and there with sudden 
wild laughter. Those who are intelligent enough to delight 
in the irresponsible will be loath to quit the humours of Rudge 
village, except to peep over the walls of Healthward Ho, 
where stout gentlemen take fantastic exercises and _ live 
“no life for a refined Nordic,” or to visit the night club 
where those two light-hearted American crooks, the Molloys, 
find an opportunity to visit the ancestral home of the 
avaricious Lester Carmody, and arrange with him that 
complicated burglary of his own heirlooms so guilelessly 
frustrated by his two nephews. Hugo, who is “like the 
Laughing Cavalier full-shaved,” has a fascinating airy way 
with him; and when John, his cousin, realizes from the 
delightful girl Pat that, “if one thing is certain in the 
relation of the sexes, it is that the Poor Old Johnnies of this 
world get nowhere,” his character develops brilliantly. The 
fatherly young man, Ronald Fish, Sturgis the reminiscent 
butler, and, not least, that right-thinking dog, Emily, add 
to the general exhilaration. If Lester Carmody in the end 
agonizedty pays a deal of “‘ money for nothing,” he is at least 
reconciled with his friend Colonel Wyvern, whose body he 
has basely used as a barricade against danger. It is a life 
enhancing story. 


PERISHABLE GOODS. By Dornford Yates. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.}—This novel cannot be too cordially 
commended to such as love to see “the bright eyes of 
danger”’ go glinting through the racing chapters. ‘ Rose” 
Noble, the ancient and formidable enemy of George Hanbury, 
William Chandos, and their leader, the peerless Jonathan 
Mansel, as a move towards capturing the great fortune of 
which he was frustrated, abducts Adéle, married to Boy 
Pleydell, and secretly adored by Mansel. She is grimly 
deseribed by the bandit as “perishable goods.’ Motors 
chase, explore, lie in ambush. Spies come to the gallows 
without legal interference. Desperate clues are perilously 
followed ; and Adéle is known to be prisoner in the moated 
and mighty Castle of Gath, near Lass, a princely castle, long 
ago builded in the air for the Emperor Maximilian. ‘The 
castle is marvellously scaled, and the pulsating game of 
deadly hide-and-seek proceeds in the vast rooms and corridors. 
Here the succession of wild surprises, which yet grow 
organically out of each other, is admirably managed. ‘The 
part played in the story by the amiable bookseller of Lass, 
for example, is truly artistic. Some delicate Ruritanian 
sentiment and a touch or two of real romantic beauty add 
distinction to the thrilling pages. Perhaps John Mansel 
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should die triumphant on the king’s bed; but the author's 
venius for incident is reluctantly sated, and the reader's 
thirst for his dramatic changes is likely to be unquenchable. 
Excitement of the first quality is provided by Perish- 
able Goods. 

POOR WOMEN! By Norah Hoult. (Scholartis Press. 
ns, 6d.)—All the women in these short stories are worried 
about their ages, except the little Irish servant, Bridget, who 
js worried about something rather more serious. : Miss 
Jocelyn is too old to work and must live with charitable 
relatives. The experienced Ethel and the inexperienced Alice 
are only in the thirties, but Man, which to them means Life, 
sips through their fingers just as the one gives a confident 
and the other a despairing snatch. The monotony of the 
theme is no doubt intentional and it carries a persuasive force. 
Miss Hoult is so quietly insistent and sincere, one believes 
presently that this is the truth about the lives of women ; 
but inevitably, the more one is persuaded the less acutely one 
js interested. The fields Miss Hoult gleans have been rather 
thoroughly gleaned already—Mrs. Johnson especially is trite 
—but her keen and careful eye discovers a surprising amount 
to preserve. She possesses real ability in characterization, 
and she remembers and uses the material world with a talent 
not far below that of Katherine Mansfield. But in two respects 
she fails in her conscious or unconscious discipleship: her 
style lacks incisiveness and magic brevity ; and it lacks also 
Katherine Mansfield’s relish for lovely and delightful things. 

JAVA-JAVA. By Byron Steel. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.)—This 
novel is an unbridled exercise in fantasy. Even the illusion 
of reality is not attempted. Mr. Steel, while choosing the 
present day for his period, writes as though it were as easy 
to fly across the world as to take a taxi from Waterloo to 
Piccadilly ; while he fills the Javanese jungle with living 
prototypes of the fabled unicorn. The hero is connected 
with an expedition that is hunting for Javanese beauties for 
the Paris ** market,” while the heroine, having lost him in 
France, rediscovers him after a long aeroplane journey with 
ahighly romantic and enterprising pilot. The story comes 
near at times to vulgarity. But it is too riotously youthful 
and too frankly absurd to give real offence. As the work 
of a twenty-one-year-old writer, it promises better things 
to come. 

HER KNIGHT COMES RIDING. By John V. A. Weaver. 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.)—Alternately realistic and sentimental, and 
pervaded by characteristically broad American humour, this 
novel follows the development of a girl who, born into a 
lower middle-class suburb of modern New York, inherits 
fom her father a passion for mediaeval romance. The 
father himself is her childhood’s notion of the true knight, 
and, when he dies, her adolescent affections demand an 
elderly lover. Two very different men of mature years— 
a breezy, picturesque sailor, and a cad of an employer— 
successively disillusion her, and prepare her for marriago 
with an ordinary youth. The story is readable, but lacks 
distinction. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 193.) 


Nobody who is deeply interested in either the history of 
printing or the general culture of the Italian Renaissance 
should miss The Book in Italy, during the Fifteenth and 
Sizteenth Centuries, shown in Facsimile Reproductions of the 
Most Famous Printed Volumes (Uarrap, £5 5s.). The 
introduction is by Dr. Guido Biagi, and the notes and comments 
by William Dana Orcott. The facsimiles of the printed pages 
of this epic period of printing are reproduced from the Album 
prepared as the contribution of the Italian Governmental 
Libraries to the Paris Exhibition of 1900, now in the Laurentian 
Building. No second copy of the Album will be permitted, 
so The Book in Italy is likely to acquire a unique value. 
Three lovely miniatures, copied by Professor Attilio Formilli, 
illustrate what was lost in the transition from the written to 
the printed book—a tender Annunciation by Monte del Fora, 
full of lighted atmosphere and blue distance, and the famous 
portraits of Petrarch and Laura from the Laurentian Codex. 
Though printing began in Germany, when Gutenberg’s pupils 
crossed the Alps they became the servants of humanists and 
artists, and their type and paper were affected by the 
dominant passion for beauty. They had to produce volumes 
comparable with those written books held so precious by the 
patrons of art that a great ducal library like that of Urbino 
tefused altogether the vulgarity of the printed page. The 
type, therefore, was scrupulously copied from the delicate 
script of scholars or the carven lettering of classic inscriptions, 
While the arrangement of the page strove after the happy 


proportions of Early Renaissance architecture. Spaces left 
blank at first for illuminated initial, rubric, arabesque, or 
heraldic device, were conquered by the humbler but charming 
art of the woodcut. Every page reproduced here, and the 
suggestive comment that goes with it, has some exciting 
quality, for the interest is not merely technical or artistic— 
it is quick with the life of the cities where the early printers 
set up their presses. Lonely Subiaco indeed, the penitential 
retreat of St. Benedict, first welcomed the German printers 
from Mainz and subdued them to Italian traditions. ‘They 
passed to Rome, where great books were fashioned to the taste 
of popes and bishops; and the last of the city’s notable 
printers, Basa, set up the book which became the Vulgate. 
Venice offers some enchanting pages ; Paganino de’ Paganini 
printed the Koran in Arabic, but Aldus Manutius, saint and 
primate of printing, will always dazzle down the rest. Some- 
thing of the “honourable labour” in his Greek-speaking 
household is here related. Milan printed the first missal 
and the first Greek book. Florence characteristically taught 
herself printing ; characteristically too, hers were the first 
editions of Homer and the Greek Anthology. The polyglot 
Psalterium, printed by Porro in Genoa, began a learned 
tradition. Delightful Cremona was too elegant for printed 
books ; but Sonnino, not so far away, gave its name to a 
remarkable Jewish family who in 1488 printed the first edition 
of the Hebrew Bible in beautiful Hebrew characters. These 
are the merest fragments of the adventurous gloss that accom- 
panies the highly vitalized pages of facsimile. How fair these 
are to the eyes, with their bold and gracious Roman type, their 
finely condensing Italic! The letters are marshalled like 
living things; the fire of some original fount has not departed 
from them. 
* * * “ 

The weli-known Cambridge historian, Dr. J. R. Tanner, 
has followed up his valuable collection of Tudor constitu- 
tional documents with a handy describing and 
commenting on the English Constitutional Conflicts of the 
Seventeenth Century (Cambridge University Press, 15s.). 
It is attractively written and shows that each of the con- 
flicting powers, Crown and Parliament, had a strong cause. 
Dr. Tanner might have emphasized the value of the honest 
and impartial administration of the Star Chamber and the 
Council of the North under Strafford, which kept local mag- 
nates in check. The chapters on the Protectorate and the 
Cavalicr Parliament are particularly interesting. Dr. Tanner 
seems inclined to believe Burnet’s comic story of the passing 
of the Habeas Corpus Bill in the House of Lords in 1679 by 
a narrow majority. Lord Grey, telling for the Bill, counted 
a@ very stout peer as ten; when he found that the 
teller, Lord Norris, “ being a man subject to 
did not see the joke, or take any notice of it, Lord Grey went 
on with his counting, and the Bill was declared to be carried 
though there was in fact a small majority against it. 

* bo * ue 


volume 


other 


* vapours,’ ” 


The price of Ireland, a Catspaw (Boswell Publishing Co.), 
reviewed in last week's Spectator, was quoted as 7s. Gd. It 
should have been 6s, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Questions on Italian History 

Our weckly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Signora Lorna De Lucchi, 
12 Via Falconetto, Padova, Italy, for the following : 

1. Who ealled the sun his brother ? 

2. Who heid treachery to be the most abominable of crises; 
where and how did he prove his detestation ? 

3. What is meant by the Sicilian Vespers ? 

4. What two parties ravished Italy in the Middle Ag 

5. What painter may be considered a precursor of aviation ? 

6. What was the Quadrilateral ? 
7. Who are known as the Makers of Italy ? 
8. What Italian became Emperor of the French ? 
9. Who were the Thousand ? 
10. What Protestant community still exists in Italy, and where ? 

11. Who said: * This man has sold my fatherland!” ; to whom 
did he refer; and on what occasion ? 

12. What modern Italians marched on Rome; when; and under 
the command of whom ? 

13. Who is Prince of Montenevoso ? 


Answers will be found on page vi. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
“The Passing of England’s Economic Hegemony ’ 


Ir is not an easy matter nowadays to write straight- 
forwardly with regard to the industrial and economic 
problems of the times. Especially when it comes to 
dealing with those shortcomings which may be held, in 
part at least, to be responsible for some of our troubles, 
the candid critic is usually sharply criticized in turn, 
either for indulging in extreme pessimism or for a lack of 
sympathy with the natural desire of Labour as well as of 
other sections of the community to seek to obtain the 
maximum amount of the amenities of life. 

Turovcn Orner Eyes. 

In place of offering any further personal comments 
this week upon the industrial outlook, I shall make no 
excuse for drawing attention to avery striking article 
from the pen of Mr. Andvé Siegfried in the current number 
of Foreign Affairs, which is the title of an American 
quarterly review published in New York. 

It is well sometimes to see how the situation here is 
regarded by those at a distance, who for that reason are 
able in some respects to take a broader and more un- 
biased view of industrial and monetary problems than 
those who are brought more directly into contact with 
them. The title of Mr. Siegfried’s article is ‘ The 
Passing of England’s Economic Hegemony,’ and _ it 
certainly does not err on the side of optimism. Not 
only, however, is the criticism offered, though candid, 
eminently fair and temperate, but it is rather striking 
to notice the similarity between some of the conclusions 
reached by a writer three thousand miles distant and those 
which have been reached by critics much nearer home. 

CoaL. 

There is one cardinal point in Mr. Siegfried’s article 
which will at once impress the reader—namely, his 
assertion that the root cause of our troubles is to be found 
in coal. Of course, in some respects, we know that that 
is no new discovery, because it is a problem which has 
been pressed upon the attention of everyone during the 
last few years. The point, however, urged by Mr. 
Siegfried is not so much connected with our costs of pro- 
ducing coal or of any disagreements between Capital and 
T.abour in the coalfields as with the diminished value— 
according to Mr. Siegfried—of coal itself. It is quite 
true, of course, as the author points out, that in the nine- 
teenth century we owed no small part of our industrial 
prosperity to cheap coal, which not only gave us an 
article of value for export, but which enormously stimu- 
lated our manufacturing activities. To-day, however, 
quite apart from what may be described as our local 
difficulties in the coal industry, coal, it is maintained, no 
longer plays its former dominant réle, and in this con- 
nexion Mr. Siegfried quotes the famous prediction of 
Stanley Jevons that Great Britain could not maintain its 
supremacy once its mines were exhausted. ‘‘ They are 
not exhausted now,” says Mr. Siegfried, “ but the eco- 
nomic power of coal is partially reduced (owing to sub- 
stitutes), and from this point of view the fears of Jevons 
have already been realized. The whole system was based 
on coal, and coal is no longer king. Here is the real 
British crisis. . . . England is becoming aware at last 
that the continuous crisis from which she suffers has 
causes which lie deeper than the War.” 

Dest Burpbens. 

Whether the writer of this article is justified in laying 
quite so much stress either upon the part played in the 
present crisis by coal or in determining the permanent 
deterioration in the value of that commodity may, 
perhaps, be open to question, but there can be no question 
that in his further diagnosis of the situation Mr. Siegfried 
scores a good many bull’s-eyes. He fully admits the 
strong rallying power in our financial activities, but 
evidently considers that by the time and method of our 
going back to gold some industries may have suffered, 
while he quickly places a finger on the weak spot in our 
financial developments as regards the heavy taxation 


———e 


> 


resulting not merely from the heavy debt but from failyy: 

on the part of successive Governments to economize. } 

says: “ Encumbered with too heavy a debt, Great 

Britain is in financial but not in economic equilibrium,” 
ForeIGN Competition. 

A further and unquestionably true summarizing of one 
aspect of our industrial problems of to-day is that whic 
is covered by Mr. Siegfried’s reference to the combined 
fact of old-fashioned and even obsolete methods in some 
of our leading industries, and the starting by many 
countries since the War of their own manufacturing 
industries. Not only have British exports been checked 
in many instances by lack of purchasing power on tly 
part of countries impoverished by the War, but in othe 
directions, including countries which Great Britain has 
helped to its feet after the War, industries have been 
started which directly compete with manufacturing 
industries here, while these same countries, by reason 
of the shifting of their activities, no longer produce 
foodstuffs to the same extent, thereby—coupled with the 
state of affairs in Russia—helping to keep up the prices 
of foodstuffs generally. 

Derects 1N LEADERSHIP. 

As regards the extent to which our industrial depression 
may have been aggravated by the lack of co-operation— 
—to express the matter mildly—between Capital and 
Labour, Mr. Siegfried holds the scales of justice very 
evenly, and particularly as regards some of the heavy 
industries he shows how a lack of modern methods, 
modern organization, and modern ideas as to mass 
production is conspicuous in some of the leaders of 
British industry. “* When our French engineers and 
manufacturers cross the Channel,” he says, “ they are 
astonished to find themselves dealing with colleagues 
who often lack all general ideas, who are shut up narrowly 
within their special occupations, and who in_ their 
conversation ignore the larger problems. Morcover, 
Germans and French agree that, when it is a question 
of discussing matters from the international standpoint, 
British industry does not possess the group spirit which 
would permit it to become organized. In this British 
industrial production is not only behind that of Germany, 
but behind that of France.” 


Labour. 

For these shortcomings, it will be seen that Labour 
can in no way be held responsible. Having, however, 
dealt thus outspokenly concerning the detects, 
Mr. Siegfried then speaks with equal candour with 
regard to deterioration in labour, and on this point I 
give his own words, only italicizing a part of one sentence 
which, as it seems to me, is of great importance. Ile 
says :— 

“Finally, the decadence—part moral—-observable in British 
labour, has played a substantial ré/e in the present crisis. During 
the War the workmen received high wages and improved their 
standard of living substantially. This movement had begun 
even kefore 1914, and if one considers it in comparison with the 
earliest years of the century the progress is considerable. But 
when the crisis came in 1920, labour clung obstinately to the 
standard which it had won, and the politicians did all they could 
to encourage it in that attitude. The Frenchman of modest income 
does not feel that there is anything disgraceful in economizing, 
but the Anglo-Saxon regards it as a kind of humiliation. By 
virtue of a tacit understanding England is to-day living at least 
as comfortably as in 1914 and far more comfortably than she 
did in 1900. But the greater part of the workers refuse to recognize 
that there is an inevitable connexion between what they get and 
what they give. They claim the right to live at the expense of 
industry and even at the expense of the nation. When owners 
and workmen meet to talk things over, they discuss which of them 
is to throw upon the other the costs of industrial reorganization. 
A lazy solution on the part of the employer! On the other hand, 
a state of mind has grown up among the workers which I should 
not quite dare to call mendicancy, but which is curiously different 
from the attitude of a professional self-respect which we are told 
was characteristic of the old-time English labourer. This is the 
note of disillusionment which Mr. W. A. Appleton, secretary ot 
the General Federation of Trade Unions, sounds in one of his 
quarterly reports when he declares frankly that the workers now 
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dream only of new appeals to personal, local, national, or inter- 
national charity, and that they do not hesitate to make new demands 
upon capital rte the latter already is insufficient for the needs 
of a progressive industry.” 

Facine Facts. 

I do not know whether those who read Mr. Siegfried’s 
article will class it among those lugubrious criticisms in 
which England is supposed to be described as ‘ down 
and out.” For my own part, I can only say, “ Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend,” and that I greatly prefer 
such straightforward facing of facts to the ostrich method 
of burying one’s head in the sands, or the still worse 
method of a kind of vainglorious boasting that, “ if 
only we chose,” we could beat the whole world in 
industry. If such is the case, then more shame that we 
should be so long in taking off our coats. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CIEERFUL MARKETS 
Tr is rather a nice question whether the height of the holiday 
season must be regarded as coinciding with the beginning 
or the middle of August. It is true that the exodus on the 
Saturday preceding the Bank Ifoliday probably constitutes 
the heaviest traflic movement of the vear, but for many it 
is a case merely of the two days’ holiday, while not a few 
of the leading dealers in the stock markets do not absent 





themselves from the House until from August 12th onwards. | 


At all events, quite a fair amount of business has taken 
place during the first week of August this year, and, on the 
whole, the tone has been distinctly cheerful. Moreover, 
while high-class investment securities have held their own 
quite well, a rather surprising feature 
period of the year—has been the tendency for business to 
revive in some of the speculative industrial descriptions, 
such as the Gramophone group and artificial silk shares. 


having regard to the | 


As regards the former, there has been a revival of the old | 
stories of some huge combine, and neither in gramophones | 


nor gramophone records, nor in artificial silk shares, does 


there seem to be any alarm at present as to the effect of | 


increasing competition. In fact, nowadays, we seem to 
live in conditions when, as soon as competition becomes 
acute, yet another combine is formed, and further profits 
are made on appreciation in share values. All the same, 
there must be a limit to such combines, and there is the 
danger of the investor finally suffering through over-capitaliza- 
tion quite as much as through the effects of competition. 

* * * * 

SUMMER Booms. 

It is difficult at the moment to determine whether, as 
the holiday season proceeds, dealings will further slacken, 
or whether there will be one of those freak bursts of activity 
in the holiday season which are by no means unknown to 
the Stock Markets. It has sometimes been asserted, with 
what truth I am unable to say, that some of the greatest 
‘booms ”’ have been started in the summer season. That 
may be so, but I cannot help thinking it is a case of the 
exception proving the rule, at all events so far as a really 
sustained boom is concerned. Very frequently, indeed, pro- 
fessional operations before August is over will start a move- 
ment in some particular group of shares, anticipating, as it 
were, demands by the public after the holidays. With 
almost equal frequency, however, the public does not respond, 
and the result is a great deal of liquidation during the early 
autumn months. Speaking broadly, and having regard to 
the activity which has prevailed during the greater part of 
this year, it will be all to the good if there should be a pause 
during the autumn, when the technical position of markets 
can be tested very thoroughly. 

* * * 
MONETARY UNCERTAINTIES. 

Moreover, while generally the financial outlook is by no 
means unfavourable, there is a good deal of uncertainty with 
regard to monetary developments. In some respects the 
position here is unusually favourable, the Bank of England 
having gained something like £25,000,000 in the Reserve 
within a twelvemonth, but, on the other hand, the speculative 
activity in Wall Street continues to be such that the possibility 
of even higher money rates in New York, with their reflex 
action here, have to be borne in mind. Not only so, but an 
unexpected development of recent months has been the 
sudden fall in the Berlin exchange on London and a big 
demand on the part of Germany for gold. This fall in the 
exchange and the consequent power to take gold has probably 
not been due to natural causes, such as a favourable trade 
balance, but to heavy dealings abroad by Germany and a rise 
in Berlin money market rates which has attracted short 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ... aoe Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ais Pre Yen 99,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
lfong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, x ientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
(temporarily closed), 
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The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

Londen Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 











-ROVAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 





Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 1927) - £2,683,226 
Deposits (Oct., 1927) - - - £44,186,574 





Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London : City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office : Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 
223 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
usiness ransacted. 
Th: Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 
Issues, &c, 
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TO AUTHORS 


GEORGE ROBERTS, Publisher, late Managing Director of Maunsel’s, 
invites authors to submit MSS. suitable for publication in book form. 
Prompt and careful reading of all MSS. received. He will publish 
accepted MSS. efficiently and in distinctive format. Maunsel published 
works by A. E ) Ervine, Stephen Gwynn, Shane Leslie, 
Robert Lynd, E. MaclLysaght, George Moore, James Stephens, 
J Synge, Arthur Symons, Katharine Tynan, etc. 


GEORGE ROBERTS, 14 CURSITOR ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 
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loans from many quarters. Whatever the cause, however, 
its effect has been to add yet another to the many uncertainties 
affecting the monetary prospects for the autumn. 
* * % * 
New Capirat ACTIVITIES. 

Not the least striking feature of the present year, so far as 
it has proceeded, has been the fact that side by side with 
activity on the Stock Exchange there has also been great 
activity in the matter of capital and new loan flotations. 
Almost every week I have had to refer in these columns to 
interesting loan flotations, and the monthly statistics just 
published by Midland Bank Limited give some idea as to what 
these things come to in the aggregate. For the first seven 
months of this year the total of new capital issues, excluding 
British Government Loans, amounted to £244,436,000 as 
compared with only £194,588,000 for the same period in 
1927 and £158,365,000 in 1926. For the first seven months in 
1925 the total was still smaller, being fully £100,000,000 
less than for the seven months which have just terminated. 
Of this year’s total it is interesting to note that £33,000,000 
was for foreign countries, £69,000,000 for various parts of the 
Empire and about £140,000,000 for activities in the United 
Kingdom. 


* * * * 
Tur Power oF THE PENNY. 

I am always glad to be able—as, fortunately, I frequently 
am—to note the steady progress in the ingathering of deposits 
by the Yorkshire Penny Bank. It is an institution which has 
served the cause of thrift well for many a long year and it 
would be hard to find a concern throughout the country 
with a more liquid balance-sheet. During the past year the 
deposits have increased by £641,000, and now stand at over 
£28,000,000. Some idea of the strength and liquidity of the 
balance-sheet may be gathered from the fact that the total 
of actual cash was £7,319,000, while short-dated British 
Government Bonds and Loans aggregated over £16,500,000. 
In fact, the total percentage of cash, Treasury Bills, and 
short-dated Government Bonds and Loans to the Deposits 
is over 87. During the year there was a_ considerable 
increase in the village branches, and also in the banks for 
school children. Nearly a quarter of a million of automatic 
recording safes are now in the homes of customers, acting, 
as the report very properly says, “‘ as a daily reminder and 
incentive to save.” A. W. K. 





Answers to Italian Questions 


1. Saint Francis of Assisi——2. Dante; in the Divine Comedy ; 
by relegating traitors to the lowest depths of Hell.—3. 
The massacre of the French in Palermo in 1282. 4, Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. 5. Leonardo da Vinci.——6. The district between 
Mincio and Po, defended by the fortresses of Peschiera, Mantua, 
Verona and Legnano. 7. Garibaldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel! L., 
Mazzini. 8. Napoleon Bonaparte.- 9. The volunteers (1,150 
circa) who sailed with Garibaldi from Quarto to Marsala in 1360. 
——10. The Waldenses; in Piedmont.——ll. Garibaldi; to 
Cavour; on the latter’s cession of Nice to the French in 1860.—— 
12. The Fascists; in October, 1922; under Benito Mussolini.——- 
13. Gabriele D’Annunzio. 























The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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™ Globe-Wernicke 


Home Library Desk is 
a welcome departure 


from the office type of flat desk. Made of 1 inch solid material—no 
veneered wood used. All mouldings cut from solid wood—not separate 
beadings. Movable partitions in drawers, providing separate compart- 
ments for stationery, etc.; bottom right-hand drawer of double depth for 
account books, etc. All drawer sides of solid oak. Unlined plain 
polished top—or lined with Rexine. Size 46 ins. by 24 ins. 


Writsat Ge Maho £15129 | A GIFT FOR A LIFETIME. 


Deferred Payments arranged if desired. Write for Catalogue 20LD. 


ghe Slobe-Wernicke Cosa 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS 


LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 - - MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 








LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 





The colour question for 


CURTAINS, CARPETS 
& DECORATIONS 


can be easily discussed and settled at 
b ] 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid-up Capitat eee one oon £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund eee ees ace en nee ee £3,850,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











THE PRUDENTIAL | 








IS THE 


LARGEST ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
— IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE — | 


AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 
and all other classes of General Insurance 


CHIEF OFFICE - HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 
FUNDS EXCEED ‘ ‘ ° £200,000,000 || 





No shareholders No commission 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED . - £280,000,000 


————————— Ee 
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